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NEW HANDICAPS 


HE Chairman of the West Midlands Gas Board, Mr. 
‘['c. le B. Diamond, had some very pertinent remarks 

to make last week at a meeting of the West Midlands 
Gas Consultative Council. Discussing the labour situation 
he explained that in the majority of the undertakings in 
the area there is adequate labour strength for their opera- 
tion, but that in several places a ‘new manifestation has 
come to light during the past year which was never 
previously experienced in the gas industry.’ Mr. Diamond 
was referring to the turnover which is taking place with 
new recruits to the industry. At one undertaking over 
400 men have been engaged and have left during the 
eleven months, leaving a net gain of two or three. Since 
vesting day the total turnover of employees in the area 
has been 4,150, equivalent to 36% per annum on the 
number employed. In general, ‘new manifestation’ is no 
doubt apt designation, though we recall that for one par- 
ticular type of work—that of emptying and filling purifier 
boxes—the Sheffield gas undertaking before vesting day 
lost and gained a man at an average rate of one a week; 
and this in spite of the fact that the work carried a higher 
tate of pay than was the normal. Of course, this constant 
change, which apparently is spreading, is not conducive to 
the efficient operation of a gasworks, and, as Mr. Diamond 
said, it is not at all satisfactory to the long-service men 
who take the trouble to train the new entrants. Apart 
from the manpower picture of the area as a whole, there 
are several undertakings which are so woefully deficient 
in manpower that adequate maintenance has perforce 
been neglected—and there is even great difficulty in 
manning the production shifts. Mr. Diamond remarked 
that if housing accommodation was available the shortage 
could be overcome immediately. There is no possibility 
of this easy solution, and the situation is giving the board 
much concern. 


There are other matters for concern and they do not 
apply only to the West Midlands area. They affect every 
nationalised area and they affect every consumer of 
gas. But it is interesting to have regard to the West 
Midlands Gas Board. Quickly following the formation 
of the board’s coal department negotiations were started 
to get better terms for the purchase of carbonising coal. 
These negotiations were successful and were satisfactory 
to all concerned; but within comparatively a day or two 
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inland coal prices were increased. Any savings through 
bulk purchase were obliterated The new coal prices cost 
the board £125,000 per annum more. Then came devalua- 
tion and as a consequence an increase in the charges 
for gas oil which means an extra cost to the board of 
£100,000 in a full year under present usage. Again, if 
the increases in freight charges on coal which are the 
subject of discussion in Parliament are put into operation, 
the additional cost falling on the board will be something. 
like £350,000. To add to the agony there is the increase 
of 9d. a gallon on petrol. There is also the 333% purchase 
tax on commercial vehicles. The petrol price increase 
will cost the board £17,000 in a year; the effect of the 
imposition of the purchase tax will be to increase the 
annual expenditure of the board by about £30,000. These 
increases can only be recovered from the price of gas in 
the future. As things are, it is expected that the board 
will just about make even after the first year’s operation 
under nationalisation. 

A gloomy picture? There is another angle, and that is 
the meeting of demand and the giving of better service. 
Throughout the area much development work has, in 
fact, taken place since vesting day, in spite of handicaps,. 
and a much greater volume of development is in hand. 
As example, items were cited by Mr. Diamond of an 
8,500,000 cu.ft. per day carbonising plant and an 11 mill. 
cu.ft. per day water gas plant, among a host of other 
items of planned progress. 


CONSUMER SERVICE 


E have refrained hitherto from passing judgment 
W- the work and effectiveness of the consultative 


councils which have been appointed in the area of 
the industry’s 12 area boards. Until recently, and in 
common with many of the new organisations which have 
attended nationalisation, they have been in a formative 
stage, concerned for the most part with the setting up and 
consolidation of their local district committees. A wel- 
come pointer to the value of the two-way link which the 
council can provide between consumer and the board 
has now been given by iMr. S. G. Aberdein, Commercial 
Manager of the North Thames Gas Board, in an address 
to last week’s monthly meeting of the North Thames 
Consultative Council, a report of which will be given in a 
later issue of the Journal. 
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Mr. Aberdein’s address was in the nature of a progress 
report on the work of the sales and service side of the 
board since nationalisation, to which, he said, the con- 
sultative council had already made a most important 
contribution. This was no trite tribute, prepared to suit 
the occasion; it was founded on, and accompanied by, 
fact. He quoted examples of the assistance rendered by 
the council. These included a suggestion, based on con- 
sumer need, for the opening of specific showrooms on 
Saturday afternoons, useful information on the problem 
of meter rents, and a further suggestion to publicise more 
widely the facilities available for the maintenance and 
‘overhaul of domestic appliances. Certain showrooms are 
to be opened on Saturday afternoons for an experimental 
period starting this week, and a special notice is to be 
distributed to customers in the near future recommending 
them to make use of the board’s services in the overhaul 
‘of certain appliances. 

These are indeed very real examples of the positive 
réle which the consultative councils can play. They may 
well confound those critics who, in their distrust of innova- 
tions, have described the councils as mere vehicles for the 
‘consumer’s grumble. Criticism via the consultative coun- 
-cil there will be, but that can only lead to positive results. 
In this respect, it is interesting to note that, according 
to Mr. Aberdein, there were only 145 complaints from 
the two million consumers in the North Thames area 
during the first 11 months of nationalisation—complaints 
made to the Minister, local M.P.s, the consultative coun- 
cil, or to the chief officers of the board. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that the consultative councils 
are the guardians of the consumer’s interests. But it is 
‘equally true that the enthusiasm of consultative councillors 
‘can be stimulated as much, if not more, by the degree of 
‘co-operation and example of efficiency afforded by their 
particular board. To judge from the facts given by Mr. 
Aberdein there can be little doubt that the North Thames 
‘Consultative Council has been influenced in its work by 
the tradition of efficient service to the community which 
has been inherited and maintained by the North Thames 
‘Gas Board. In the Gas Light and Southend Districts 
of the board the number of enquiry vouchers for appliances 
received by showrooms has increased from 64,000 in 

1946-47 to 136,000 in 1948-49; over the same period calls 
for estimates have gone up from 216,000 to 244,000. 
‘Other noteworthy achievements have been the standardisa- 
tion of calorific value throughout the board’s area, intro- 
‘duction of a uniform system of appliance charges for 
cash, simple hire and hire-purchase, and a consumer pref- 
erence for gas in 83% of the 71,300 new or converted 
houses which have been occupied in the board’s area 
-since the end of the war. For the future the board hopes 
to comply very shortly with the requirements of the Gas 
Act by fixing maximum prices at which gas can be re-sold 
by the landlord. The introduction this year of a new 
-cooker, intended mainly for pre-payment consumers, is 
anticipated, and plans are in hand for a further extension 
of the service organisation in outlying rural areas, follow- 
ing the recent introduction of two mobile showrooms. 
‘Consumers in the North Thames area may well rest 
assured in the light of this developing partnership 


between their representatives and those by whom they are 
‘served. 
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MINING SUBSIDENCE 
M cw than a year has elapsed since the Turner 


Committee, appointed in 1947 to examine the 

law of support and the problem of damage caiised 
by mining subsidence, made its report to the Minister 
of Fuel and Power. The main recommendations of the 
report, as summarised in the Journal of March 16, 1949, 
were, first, that a right of support should be acquired or 
retained only where the national interest demands. For 
this purpose the Committee advocated a schedule of key 
points to include all surface works and buildings vital 
to the life of the community—power stations, gashoiders, 
&c.—in which there would be an unqualified right of 
support and no mining operations would be permitted 
under the land. Secondly, apart from key points, there 
would be no right of support, but persons detrimentally 
affected by subsidence should have the right to claim 
damages from the National Coal Board. This right would 
apply to the whole of the distribution system of a gas 
undertaking. 

In view of the fact that there are more than 300 gas 
undertakings which supply areas wholly or partially 
situated in coal mining areas, we stressed a year ago 
the need for an early introduction of legislation. We 
recall at the same time that the report stated that ‘ we are 
firmly convinced that no tinkering by amendment of the 
existing law can meet the case and that drastic measures 
are required.’ The Government has thought differently. 
The mountain has laboured long in committee and has 
brought forth a very small mouse in the form of the 
Coal-Mining (Subsidence) Bill, which was read for a 
second time in the House on April 24. The Minister 
of Fuel and Power, Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker, in moving the 
second reading, admitted that it was ‘a modest Bill to 
deal with one part only of the problem caused by mining 
subsidence.’ But it was, he believed, the most important 
part, and the part which involved the cases of greatest 
need. 

The Bill is confined to small dwelling houses both in 
private ownership and belonging to local authorities. It 
gives a right to compensation for damage that has hap- 
pened since January 1, 1947, and that happens after the 
Bill has been passed. To qualify as small, dwellings— 
a term which includes houses, flats, maisonettes, tenements 
and parts of large buildings—must have a rateable value 
not greater than £32 in England and Wales and £52 in 
Scotland. The National Coal Board is obliged to carry 
out reasonable repairs as required, but it may alterna- 
tively pay for repairs done by the owner or by someone 
else. In the event of a house being so badly damaged 
that it is past repairing, the Board may make a cash pay- 
ment equal to the loss of value which has occurred. 

Such limited legislation called for justification. The 
Minister advanced two reasons. First, he was afraid thal 
a Bill to carry out the main principles of the Turner Report 
would take months to draft; it would be controversial and 
it was unlikely that it could be passed through the present 
Parliament at all. Secondly, the Government did not feel 
that they should impose so much additional burden 0! 
the Exchequer or on the National Coal Board as the 
Turner proposals would involve. Compared with an esti- 
mated cost of about £3 mill. a year, the present Bill would 
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add some £500,000 a year to the £1 mill. already being 
spent by the Board on compensation. Of this sum, 
£250,000 would be paid by the Treasury. 

The Opposition, through Mr. Brendan Bracken, M.P. 
for Bournemouth East and Christchurch, maintained that 
the opportunity for a simplification of the whole law 
relating to subsidence had been thrown away by what 
was described as ‘a pitifully inadequate Bill.” In particu- 
lar, it was stressed that no attraction was held out to 
industries to build factories in areas abandoned by miners 
but possessing power houses, shops, schools, and other 
amenities. In our opinion, it is indeed regrettable that the 
Government could not see fit to extend the provisions of 
the Bill’ tocover the major public services, including the 
gas industry, Even so, with all its limitations the Bill 
establishes a fundamental principle in its recognition that 
the State has some responsibility to the mining industry 
for the subsidence which occurs. It must, however, be 
regarded as an interim measure and in no way as an 
adequata substitute for full legislation on the lines of 
the Turner Report. 


STREET WORKS 


FOLLOWING discussions between representatives of the high- 
ways authorities, the Conjoint Conference of Public Utility 
Associations, and the Government over a long numberof years, 
the Government decided in 1939 to set up a Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament to deal with the question of 
mains and cables in highways. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, which reported the same year, was Lord Carnock, and 
evidence was given before the Committee by the Conference. 
The contentions of the Conference were approved by the Com- 
mittee, and the report laid down the principle that the inci- 
dence of liability for the cost of removing sub-surface works 
should be borne by the party which initiated the proposal to 
effect an alteration of the highway which necessitated the 
removal or alteration of the apparatus and so entailed the 
cost. This principle is carried forward in the Public Utilities 
Street Works Bill which was published last Thursday. The 
Bill will carry out the recommendations made by the Carnock 
Committee and proposes the establishment of a general uniform 
code of procedure to regulate the breaking up of streets for the 
laying of pipes, mains, and cables. The code will replace all 
existing street works codes and govern any new powers to 
break up streets that may be given to public utilities. Further 
explanation of the Bill will be found on p. 307. 


SMOOTH WORKING 


In his Presidential Address to the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers last Friday (see p. 327) Mr. N. G. 
Appleyard spoke of the smooth change-over to nationalisation 
in the North Eastern area—so smooth as to be ‘hardly 
noticeable.” And Mr. Appleyard added: ‘So far as we in the 
North Eastern area are concerned, any fears or trepidation 
we had about nationalisation were unfounded. . . Its bene- 
ficial effects have already become apparent.’ In his address 
to the Yorkshire Juniors in October last (Journal of October 
19) Mr. G. E. Currier, Deputy Chairman of the North Eastern 
Gas Board, explained that the aim of the board was to give 
prior place to the human factor. It is, of course, on the 
human factor that results, good or ill, will depend; and we 
know that the team spirit is being encouraged in the area 
and that decentralisation is no paper phrase but is being put 
Into practice. As Mr. Appleyard so aptly remarked last 
Friday, remote control may be a satisfactory means of run- 
ning machinery; it will always be a bad way of managing 
men. In the North Eastern area, he said, every endeavour 
has been made to settle labour problems on the spot and so 
prevent molehills becoming mountains; and the relations be- 
tween the board and the trade union representatives on the 
Joint Industrial Council augur well for the future. Whatever 
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the form centralisation may take the controlling body will be: 
well advised to take heed of the voice of the engineer in 
charge of the unit and to insist that he should shoulder re- 
sponsibility. Which does not suggest that the maxim ‘divide 
and govern” is better than the motto adopted by the North 
Eastern Gas Board—‘ Unite and Lead.’ 


B.1.F. APPETISER 


ON May 8 the British Industries Fair opens at its three 
centres—Olympia, Earl’s Court and Castle Bromwich. Its 
success or failure will, to a considerable extent, give indica- 
tion of Britain’s hopes for the coming year, and of her pros- 
perity as it is moulded by export activities. The Gas Journal 
will publish as usual a full report of the Fair from the 
gas industry’s specialised viewpoint, and will follow its custo- 
mary procedure of giving a descriptive summary of exhibits 
of particular interest to engineers, in a form likely to serve 
as a guide to prospective visitors and a serviceable means of 
reference for those unable to attend. At this stage it is 
possible only to muse upon some of the preliminary and 
speculative facts and figures and savour (with a pinch of salt) 
the usual flock of rumours. The latter are not the concern 
of this journal, but readers may be interested to learn one or 
two salient points about this extraordinary exhibition. For 
example, it is interesting to note that the gas section is again 
to be a feature at Castle Bromwich. This is excellent news, 
and we assume that it implies a certain relief of responsibility 
for the Gas Council stand (which would otherwise again bear 
the weight of representing the gas industry alone), and thus 
enable it to choose its exhibits with greater freedom. Whether 
this is the case or not, we are assured of an admirable 
galaxy of manufacturers in the gas section; some of their 
exhibits were briefly described by the manufacturers them- 
selves at a recent Gas Council Press conference and were 
sufficient to whet our appetite. We have the impression that 
domestic equipment will be more strongly featured than dur- 
ing recent years, while industrial interest will in no way be 
diminished. One item at Castle Bromwich is likely to interest 
mechanical handling enthusiasts. This is a special display of 
civil engineering contractors’ plant in which 29 manufacturers 
will present their latest products. 


WARNINGS UNDERGROUND 


A WARNING note regarding the current rate of coal output has 
been sounded by Lord Hyndley, Chairman of the National 
Coal Board. Addressing the British Coal Exporters’ Federa- 
tion last week he said: ‘There is an ever upward trend in 
consumption, while current coal production is, frankly, dis- 
appointing.” It had been hoped, he added, that with the 
increasing rate of mechanisation, this year would have seen 
a more rapid rise in the rate of output despite the steady 
loss of manpower. The outlook at present is far from promis- 
ing. The Economic Survey anticipated production this year 
to be between 218 and 223 mill. tons; so far the rate of 
production, at 66.9 mill. tons for the first 16 weeks, will 
only approach the lower of these two targets. A tug-of-war 
in output is taking place. Mechanisation and integration on 
the one side; on the other, absenteeism and a fall in manpower. 
The labour force, which was 726,300 at the end of 1948, now 
stands at 702,100, and absenteeism has increased from 11.55% 
in 1948 to an average this year of 12.56%. We have felt 
concern for some time at the rapid fall of manpower, a 
concern which has been reflected by the inclusion in our 
weekly news item on coal output of current manpower figures. 
Apart from considering methods to increase recruitment to the 
mines—a suggestion easier to make than to implement—the 
Coal Board must pay attention to the transfer of skilled miners 
from areas where it is admitted a surplus exists. Neither 
can the quality of coal be regarded as beyond improvement. 
The decision of the Government to implement the recommen- 
dations of the Transport Tribunal by a rise of 16%% in 
freight charges on the railways will bring immediate increases 
in the cost of coal, affecting the gas industry in common with 
all major industries. The need for a speedy reduction in costs 
and wastage in the coal industry should now become the 
dominating policy of the National Coal Board. 
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Personal 


Mr. T. V. Garrud, Manager of the Headquarters Division 
of the North Thames Gas Board, and Mr. G: C. Holliday, 
Manager of the Gas Light Centre, Watson House, have been 
appointed to new positions within the Board. Mr. Garrud 


becomes Deputy Commercial Manager to the Board, and Mr. 
Holliday becomes the Manager of Watson House. Mr. Garrud 
commenced as an apprentice with the Gas Light and Coke 
Company in 1913 and completed his indentures in 1920. In 
1921 he was a City and Guilds Silver Medallist and also 
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obtained the Society of British Gas Industries’ first prize. 
Following some ten years as Senior Instructor in Gas Subjects 
at Tottenham Polytechnic and Hackney Technical Institute, he 
was for several years a Chief Examiner to the City and Guilds 
Institute. He was appointed Chief Industrial Representative in 
1936 after 14 years as an Industrial Representative. Early in 
1946 he was made Manager of the Company’s Headquarters’ 
Division. Mr. Holliday joined the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany as a research chemist from Balliol College in 1923, and 
spent one year at the Company’s Beckton works, after which 
he was placed in the Westminster, and later the Fulham 
Research Laboratories. 

He was appointed Secretary of the newly-fonmmed Patents 
Committee in 1929, and had a great deal to do with the 
company’s standardisation scheme. Subsequently he was for 
a time Joint Secretary of the South Eastern Gas Corporation, 
and later Secretary of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
Works and Products Committee. In 1937 he moved to Watson 
House as Assistant Chief Technical Officer, Gas Sales Depart- 
ment. Im 1945 he was appointed Manager of the Gas Light 
Centre. He was awarded jointly with two of his colleagues at 
Watson House, the Institute of Gas Engineers’ Gold Medal 
for a paper given in 1945. Mr. Holliday, who is 50 years of 
age, is well known for his services on behalf of the industry 
on various National and Ministry committees. 


aod > > 


Mr. J. W. Broad and Mr. C. Lobley have been appointed 
Directors of the Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd. Mr. Lobley has 
also been appointed a Director of Monitor Engineering and 
Oil Appliances, Ltd. 


> > > 


Mr. John Britton has decided, as a result of a recent illness, 
to relinquish his appointment as Secretary of United Gas 
Industries, Ltd., and Mr. J. W. Baggett, F.c.1.s., has been 
appointed to this office. 


> > > 


Mr. Roland Walker, former Engineer and Manager of the 
Manchester undertaking, after being on leave with full pay 
since last October, has been granted a retiring pension by the 
North Western Gas Board. He will continue on his full pay 
until July 31 and then go on to his retiring pay. 


> > > 


Ex-Provost George Bruce, St. Andrews, has been elected 
from Vice-Convenership of Fife County Council to full Con- 
venership. His election was unanimous. A native of Aber- 
deenshire, he went to Fife as Manager of Tayport Gas Com- 
pany and in 1919 became Manager of St. Andrews Gas Com- 
pany, retiring last year. 





Mr. J. Corrigan, Sub-Divisional Manager of the Leicester- 
shire and Rutland Sub-Division, has been appointed to a 
similar position in the Northampton Sub-Division in succession 
to Mr. C. C. Wood. 


> > > 


Professor Sir Ian Heilbron, D.s.O., F.R.S., has been appointed 
Chairman of the Advisory Council for Scientific and Industria] 
Research in the place of Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, who resigned 
owing to pressure of other public duties. 








> > 


Mr. Arthur H. Bull, Export Manager of Oldham and Son, 
Ltd., who left England six months ago to make personal con- 
tact with the firm’s overseas associates, and to open up new 
markets for storage batteries and miners’ lamps, has now 
returned after a 40,000 mile world tour by air. 


> 





=> 





> > 


Mr. G. R. Prebble, late of Watson House, North Thames 
Gas Board, has been appointed Development Officer to Cow- 
per Penfold and Co., Ltd., and will take up his duties as 
from May 8. Mr. E. H. G. Hughes, late of the Bath gas 
undertaking, has been appointed Representative in the area 
of the South Western Gas Board on behalf of the Company. 
Mr. J. W. Greig, late of Malvern Appliances, Ltd., is now 
operating as Representative in the area of the Northern Gas 
Board. 


> > > 


Mr. E. J. Maycock, M.INST.GAS E., ASSOC.M.C.T. (Fuels), has 
been appointed Sales Representative of William Sugg and Co., 
Ltd., for South London and the southern counties. The Com- 
pany have also appointed sales representatives in four other 
areas, as follows: North London, home, and eastern countries, 
Mr. W. Howard-Borer; South-Wast England and South Wales, 
Mr. K. Cocks, ASSOC.M.INST.GASE.; Midlands, Mr. R. S. 
Gregory, ASSOC.M.INST.GAS E.; North England, Mr. T. Cavanagh, 
M.I.P.E 


> > > 


Mr. W. A. Dobson, assoc. 
MuINST.GAS E., has been ap- 
pointed a Director of Meters, 
Ltd., on taking up his appoint- 
ment as General Manager of 
J. & J. Braddock as from May 
1. Mr. Dobson was trained 
at Stockton-on-Tees and was 
appointed Assistant Engineer 
and Manager at Ilkley in 1923. 
He joined George Wilson Gas 
Meters, Ltd., in 1936 and has 
been a Director of that com- 
pany since 1945. 





> > > 


Mr. N. B. Thompson, who 
until last year was the British 
Control Officer in the Allied 
Four-Power restoration of the 
Berlin gas undertaking, has 
joined the staff of the Power- 
Gas Conporation, Ltd. and 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease and 
Co., Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees. A 
member of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, Mr. Thompson 
was educated at the Royal 
‘School of Technology, Man- 
chester. Since his entry into 
the gas industry in 1931 he has 
held several senior appoint- 
ments in the industry in Scotland and Northern England. 
Joining the Control Commission for Germany in June, 1945, 
he was appointed Chief British Control Officer two months 
later, a position he held until the Berlin gas undertaking 
reverted to the Berlin authorities last year. 
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Mr. C. Fuller Peterson has been appointed City Gas Engi- 
fi¢er to the City of Port Elizabeth, South Afinica. Mr. Peterson 
left the former Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, where 
he was Deputy District Superintendent, in 1947 to take up the 
post of Assistant City Gas Engineer at Port Elizabeth. He 
received his original training in the gas industry under Mr. 
P. G. G. Moon at Bournemouth, and served as Assistant 
Manager at Banbury, Works Superintendent at Newport 
(Mon.), and Technical Assistant at East Grinstead, prior to his 
return to the Bournemouth undertaking, where he was for 
some time Deputy Works Superintendent. 


> > > 


M. Caquot (France) has been elected President of the 
Organisation for Standardisation (ISO) in succession to Mr. 
Howard Coonley (U.S.A.). M. Caquot has had a distinguished 
career as a civil engineer. His achievements include the con- 
struction of the Madeleine Bridge at Nantes, the Lafayette 
Bridge in Panis, and the Pont de la Caille in Haute-Savoie, 
the construction of which constitutes the world’s record in 
reinforced concrete. For his services to the allied cause during 
the 1914-18 war the British awarded M. Caauot the D.S.O. 
and the C.M.G. Membership of the I.S.0. is confined to 
representatives of the national standards bodies throughout 
the world. The British Standards Institution represents the 
United Kingdom and implements international recommenda- 
tions by reference to them in the appropriate British Standards. 


> 





> 





> 





The West Midlands Gas Board has announced the following 
appointments: E. N. Farnworth, Engineer and Manager at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, to be Divisional Engineer, North Staffs 
Division. J. H. Thompson, Accountant, Bilston, to be Deputy 
Divisional Accountant, Wolverhampton Division. F. Courtney, 
Senior Draughtsman, Birmingham District, to be Chief 
Draughtsman, Wolverhampton Division. P. A. Stillman, 
Senior Cost Clerk, Chertsey U.D.C., to be Costing Assistant, 
Walsall and District Division. N. E. Southwell, Catering 
Sales Representative, Coventry, to be Assistant Fittings Super- 
intendent, Wolverhampton District. G. Cashmore, Chemist, 
Birmingham District, to be Works Chemist, South Staffs Mond 
District. L. Walker, Relief Shift Supervisor, Birmingham Dis- 
trict, to be Shift Supervisor, Birmingham District. J. Price, 
Industrial Sales Representative, Coventry, to be Deputy Indus- 
trial Gas Engineer, Coventry District. 


MAUDSLAY SCHOLARSHIP 


Through the generosity of the Maudslay Society, the Junior 
Institution of Engineers is enabled to offer the Maudslay 
Scholarship to young engincers for the purpose of assisting 
them in their technical education and practical training. The 
amount of the scholarship will be £125 for one year. A can- 
didate must be not more than 25 years of age and must be an 
engineer or training to be an engineer wholly or mainly 
interested in mechanical engineering. He need not be a mem- 
ber of the Institution but must be eligible for membership in 
the grade of member, associate member, or student, and it 
will be a condition of the award of the scholarship that he 
makes application for membership of the Institution and that 
he is duly elected. The holder of the scholarship will be 
known as a ‘ Maudslay Scholar.’ In suitable cases the scholar- 
ship may be renewable for a further period of one or two 
years. Applications are to be made to the Secretary of the 
Institution not later than July 31. The Council of the Institu- 
tion hopes that by the provisions of this scholarship the 
objects for which the Institution was originally founded in 
1884 by apprentices at the works of Maudslay, Sons and Field, 


will be advanced in a practical way in the interests of young 
engineers, 


The Gas Arbitration Tribunal has upheld the claim of Mr. 
Desmond V. O’Meara, former General Manager of Croydon 
Gas Company, for £2,862 yearly or a capital sum of £42,494. 

is claim was opposed by the South-Eastern Gas Board, which 
had absorbed the Croydon company. The Tribunal directed 
that Mr. O’Meara should be awarded the costs of the proceed- 
ings. His solicitors and representatives of the board are dis- 
cussing details of the amount to be paid to him. The pro- 
ceedings at the Gas Arbitration Tribunal were reported at 
length in the Journal of April 5 (pp. 43-48), but at that time 
the names of the parties were not disclosed. 
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UNITED STATES COKE PRODUCTION 


Coke production in the United States during 1949 fell by 
15% compared with 1948, according to data submitted to the 
United States Bureau of Mines. This reduction was due to 
(1) slackening in steel demand in the second quarter of the 
year, (2) initiation of a three-day working week at bituminous- 
coal mines in July, and (3) complete work stoppages for 
various periods in both the steel and bituminous-coal indus- 
tries in the last quarter. The rate of production at coke oven 
plants started to decline slightly in the last half of March and 
the trend continued until October, when output dropped to 
the lowest figure since May, 1946. The work stoppage in the 
iron and steel industry beginning at midnight on September 30 
forced virtually all furnace plants to bank their ovens until 
the middle of November, when a new management-labour 
contract was negotiated. Beehive coke oven output dropped 
to the lowest figure in nine years. Most of the beehive plants 
ceased operations when the bituminous coal miners started a 
three-day working week in July. Thus, production dropped 
from 3,179,259 tons in the first half of the year to less than 
a quarter of a million tons in the last half. Construction 
of modern coke ovens continued at a fairly high rate in 1949 
and 465 new ovens with an annual coke capacity of 2,295,000 
tons were completed, while 258, new ovens with a yearly 
capacity of 1,568,000 tons of coke were under construction at 
the close of the year. Consumption of coke followed the 
production trend closely throughout the year. 


100 YEARS AGO 
Pipe Dream 


Believing with Browning that ‘’Tis not what man does which 
exalts him, but what man would do,’ the gas industry has never 
been slow to recognise treasures of aspiration and respect the 
dreamers of dreams. Today the scope for the opportunist 
extraordinary is perhaps less wide than a century ago; nor is 
there evidence of the untrammelled ambition which obtained 
in bygone days. Take, for example, the Public Works Gas 



























































































Line Drawing by G. W. Battison. 





Company. The Gas Journal for May, 1850, reported that a 
project under this title was registered, its object being the 
supply of gas to the eastern metropolitan districts at 4s. per 
1,000 cu.ft. With its traditional restraint the Journal con- 
tinued: ‘When we state that the only name registered either 
as projector, promoter, or proprietor is that of a speculating 
gasfitter, it will excite no surprise that the parochial authori- 
ties of St. Leonards, Shoreditch, should have rejected its offer 
to light that parish by a majority of 29 to 2.’ In this way, 
someone’s fond dream was shattered, and his initiative was 
described by members of the industry as ‘monstrous optimism.” 
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Diary 


May 4-5.—Eastern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers: Spring Meeting, Felixstowe. 
May 5.—Home Service Advisers’ Discussion Group : ‘ Kitchen 
Planning,’ Miss E. Moseley, A.R.1.B.A., A.A.DIP., 
ype Industry House, 1, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 
p.m. 


May 5.—North of England Gas Managers’ Association : 
Annual General Meeting. Address by C. H. 
Chester, 0.B.E., President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. County Hotel, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 2.15 p.m. 


May 6.—Manchester District Junior Association of Gas Engi- 
neers: Visit to the Linacre undertaking, Liverpool. 
*‘Carbonising in Continuous Vertical Retorts,’ 
G. M. Brown (Liverpool). 


12.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association: 
‘Carbon Monoxide,’ F. E. Mills and F. C. Smith 
(Watson House). Lecture Theatre, North Thames 
Gas Board, 178/180, Edgware Road, W.2. 7 p.m. 

18.—Yorkshire Junior Gas Association: Visit to the 
ong of the Bryan Donkin Co., Ltd., Chester- 
field. 


19.—Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District): 
Visit to Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd., Thorn- 
cliffe, Sheffield. 


11.—London and Counties Coke Sales Circle: Annual 
General Meeting. Gas Industry House. 2.30 p.m. 


17.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association : 
Visit to Shell Refineries, Shell Haven, Essex. 


18-19.—Wales and Monmouthshire Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers: 45th Annual Meeting, 
Tenby. (First day social functions; second day 
business). 

23.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers: Spring General Meeting. ‘ Forty Years 
of Reinforced Concrete with Special Reference to 
Recent Developments,’ E. O. Rose (Divisional 
Engineer) and W. T. Gedge (Divisional Construc- 
tional Engineer, Tottenham Division, Eastern Gas 
Board. Connaught Rooms, London. 

24.—Western Junior Gas Association: Visit to works of 
G. Waller & Son, Ltd., Bath. 

May 27.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association: Visit 

to Mogden Sewage Purification Works, Isleworth. 


May 30.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers (Eastern District): County Meeting. 
Luncheon at Town Hall, Catford, 12.30, followed 
iby visit to Sydenham Works of the South Eastern 
Gas Board. 

May 31.—Eastern Junior Gas Association: Annual General 
Meeting and visit to Bedford Gasworks. 


June 2.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association: Annual 
General Meeting. Lecture Theatre, 178/180, 
Edgware Road, W.2. 7 p.m. 


June 5-9.—Institution of Gas Engineers: Annual General Meet- 
ing, Bournemouth. 


June 7.—Manchester District Junior Association of Gas Engi- 
neers: Ladies’ Day. Visit to the works of the 
Derbyshire Silica Fire Brick Company. : 

7.—Southern Gas Consultative Council.—Boumemouth, 
11 a.m. 


June 12.—N.A.L.G.O. Gas Members : Conference, Eastbourne, 
9.30 a.m. 

24.—London and Southern Junior Gas_ Association: 
Summer Visit and Ladies’ Day, Brighton. 

24.—Western Junior Gas Association: Summer Meeting 
and Ladies’ Day, Bath. 

24.—Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association: 
Ladies’ Day, Weston and Cheddar. 


May 


May 


June 


June 


The next meeting of the S.A.G.E.M. Golfing Society will 
take place at the Denham Golf Club on Wednesday, May 24. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. Trewby, 65, Nightingale Road, 
Rickmansworth, Herts.) asks any member who has not re- 
ceived his notice, or any member of the Southern Association 
of Gas Engineers and Managers who would care to join, to 
communicate with him. 
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1950 ‘ Journal’ Directory 


The following changes have been notified during the past 
month. To keep the information of the 1950 edition of the 
Gas Journal Calendar and Directory up to date readers are 
advised to note these alterations (together with the appropriate 
adjustments relating thereto in the ‘Personnel’ section, pp. 
135-148a) :— 

Page 21.—EASTERN GAS CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL: Add A. G. 
Verrall (Epping), Member. 
», 30.—LE{CESTER AND NORTHANTS DIVISION: C. C. Wood, 
Divisional General Manager, vice K. L. Pearce. 
,, 30.—LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND SuB-DIVvIsSION: 
W. A. Pask, Sub-Divisional Manager, vice }. 
Corrigan. 
30.—CiTy OF LEICESTER SuB-DIVISION: Now amalga- 
mated with Leicestershire and Rutland Sub- 
Division. 
35.—EASTERN GAS BoarD: C. A. Deas, 
Manager. 
, 41.—TOTTENHAM: Delete C. A. Deas, Works E. 
45.—NorTtH EASTERN Gas BoarpD: C. Cairns, Coal 
Officer; C. L. Maunder, Public Relations and 
Publicity Officer. 
46.—BrADFoRD Group: F. H. King, Deputy Group 
General Manager; G. Griffiths, Group Distribu- 
tion Engineer; F. Roberts, Group Sales Manager. 
» 46—BINGLEY: H. B. J. Hart, E. & M. 
», 46.—HUDDERSFIELD-HALIFAX Group: R. H. O'Neill, 
Group Distribution Engineer; E. S. Carter, Group 
Sales Manager; J. MacLusky, Sub-Group E. & 
M., Halifax; H. Singleton, Sub-Group E. & M., 
Huddersfield. 
, 47—Hutt Group: J. E. Holliday, Deputy Group 
General Manager and Group Engineer; J. Dean, 
Group Distribution Engineer; J. Harwood, 
Group Sales Manager. 
48.—LeEEps Group: P. Sumner, Deputy Group General 
Manager; R. Harris, Group Distribution Engi- 
neer; A. J. Winter, Group Sales Manager. 
49.—WaAKEFIELD GrouP: F. Robson, Group Distribu- 
tion Engineer; G. Hudson, Group Engineer; R. 
Ward, Group Sales Manager. 
,; 49.—FEATHERSTONE, KNOTTINGLEY, 
Hudson, Dist. M. 
,, 49.—GARFORTH, KIPPAX, ROTHWELL, SHERBURN, WHIT- 
WELL: R. A. Walker, Dist. E. & M. 
49.—OsseTtt: H. L. Bateman, Dist. E. & M. vice G. 
Hudson. 
50.—YoORK-HARROGATE Group: A. J. Millican, Group 
Distribution Engineer; R. S. Cureton, Group 
Engineer; N. A. Walker, Group Sales Manager. 
» 50.—YorK: F. H. Nicholls, Dist. E. & M., vice J. Har- 
wood, Dist. M. . 
,, 113——MALVERN District: Address, 3, College Grove, 
Malvern, Worcs. T/N 1961-2. 

,. 119.—GRANGEMOUTH: Delete T. A. Rowan, E. & M. 

,, 120.—ForFaR: T. P. Napier, E. & M. 

,, 124.—VALE OF LEVEN: T. A. Rowan, E. & M. 

», 127.—SKELMORLIE: D. Wilson, M. 

., 129.—STRANRAER: T. S. Gray, E. & M., vice H. H. Brown. 


Area Coke 


NORMANTON: iB. 


A plea for the restoration of the personal contacts which 
existed before the war between the distributive and producing 
sides of the coal industry was made by Mr. Lionel Locket, 
Chairman of the Society of Coal Merchants, at the Society’s 


annual luncheon. He would agree with those who thought 
that it was premature to consider freedom in buying and selling 
coal in the coal exchanges, but he pointed out that the ex- 
changes had served a much greater purpose than the mere 
buying and selling of coal, and he would like to see them 
re-established, particularly, and as a first stage, in London. 


Referring to the application of science to industry, Sir Ben 
Lockspeiser, head of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, told members of the Industrial Association of 
Wales and Monmouthshire that Britain was very good at 
science, but not so good at applying it. He said that there 
actually were firms in South Wales which turn out engineering 
products without any knowledge of engineering theory or 0 
the properties of the materials they dealt with, even though 
there are 40 research associations covering practically every 
industrial activity in the country. 
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‘TEMGAS ’” 


SPEEDS NORTH 
THAMES SERVICE 
TO CONSUMERS 


The Minister of Fuel and Power 


Opens New Communication System 


at Vincent Street. 


HE first radio communication ser- 
vice to be operated by the gas in- 
industry was officially opened by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, the Rt. 
Hon. P. J. Noel-Baker, p.c., M.P., last 


The control room at Vincent Street, link between divisional office and 
mobile radio van. 


The Minister, in opening the station, 
said that during the recent war the suc- 
cess of our operation could be attri- 
buted greatly to our use of ‘ inter-com’ 
radio control in the air and in tanks. 


Mr. Noel Baker's words open the radio system as they are transmitted to a mobile 


Servicing van. 


Also in the picture are Sir Edgar Sylvester and Col. H. C. Smith, 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Gas Council, Mr. Michael Milne-Watson and 


Mr. F. M. Birks, Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the North Thames Gas Board, 
and the Mayor of Westminster. 


Friday at the Vincent Street offices of 
the North Thames Gas Board. In set- 
ting up this short-wave radio communi- 
cation service the board has made avail- 
able to more than 14 mill. consumers a 
unique emergency service by which 
instructions can be radioed to mobile 
repair vans specially equipped to deal 
with any emergency. 

The opening ceremony was performed 
in the presence of Sir Edgar Sylvester, 
Chairman of the Gas Council, Col. 
H. C. Smith, Deputy Chairman of the 
Gas Council, Mr. Michael Milne-Watson, 
Chairman of the North Thames Gas 
Board, Mr. F. M. Birks, Deputy Chair- 
man of the North Thames Gas Board, 
Dr. E. V. Evans, member of the North 
Thames Gas Board, Sir John Stephenson, 
Chairman of the South Eastern Gas 
Board, the Mayor of Westminster, and 
representatives of the General Electric 
Company, which was responsible for the 
technical equipment, the Metropolitan 
Police, and the General Post Office. 


Minister and fitter Ridoutt. 


In peace ‘inter-com’ was now being 
placed at the service of the housewife. 
The gas industry had a fine record of 
service to the community, and this radio 
service which was being introduced was 
continuing that record. He was con- 
vinced that within the nationalised in- 
dustries science was going to play a 
greater and greater part. It was be- 
cause he was confident of the value of 
such applied science and that the 
nationalised industries would go forward 
in that path that he had the pleasure 
of opening .the new service. 

The speech of the Minister was fol- 
lowed by a brief acknowledgment broad- 
cast over the service from one of the 
mobile vans, Temgas Red Baker, by 
fitter H. Ridoutt. 

Mr. Michael Milne-Watson, in ex- 
pressing the thanks of the North Thames 
Gas Board to the Minister, said that 
he hoped that one remark the Minister 
had made could be taken as a prophecy. 
He had mentioned that the new ser- 
vice would be available anywhere within 
the area of the board. At the moment 
it was being confined to the central and 
north-western divisions, but it was hoped 
to spread it over the whole area. He 
felt that the North Thames Gas Board 
had a great responsibility in developing 
such experiments; they were honoured 


(Continued at foot of page 306.) 


Official blessing is given to the radio system at 


the receiving end 
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New Gas Circulator 


NTRODUCTION of a new model of 

the New World circulator having a gas 
rate of 6,000 B.Th.U./hr. permits of a 
new approach to the building up of the 
important water heating load for gas. 
The new circulator, No. C.12S, has an 
output of 54 gal. of water raised 80°F. 
per hour, and district experience under 
varying conditions has proved that for 
households using up to 150 gal. of hot 
water per week the heater is of ample 
capacity and ensures a full hot water 
service. 

New World circulators are able to 
operate for unusually long periods with- 
out servicing attention owing to the gas 
faces being constructed of the heat and 
corrosion resisting steel ‘ Radaloy,’ result- 
ing in the excellent performance of the 
appliances under domestic conditions. 
The C.12S circulator should stimulate a 
new attack on the water heating prob- 
lem with all-gas installations, or by 
means of composite systems where the 
gas-heated appliance effectively supple- 
ments heating by other fuels. This 
small circulator will give that important 
‘boost’ to the solid fuel system (and 
permit of conserving solid fuel supplies) 
which ensures that really hot water is 
quickly available. 

The No. C.12S circulator is supplied 
with independent snap-action control 
whereby optimum burner performance is 
obtained. 


RADIO SERVICE (Continued from page 


by serving the heart of London and the 
seat of Government. Thanks were also 
due to the Metropolitan Water Board, 
the General Electric Company, whose 
appliances they were using, and to the 
General Post Office. He wished also to 
express a personal word of thanks to 
all the board’s employees whose en- 
thusiasm throughout the experiment had 
given them every indication that this was 
not going to remain in the experimental 
stage for long. Following the opening, 
the Minister inspected two of the mobile 
vans, equipped for service, and the cen- 
tral control room at Vincent Street. 


The Service In Action 


The radio communication service thus 
established comprises basically a trans- 
mitter/receiver situated on high ground, 
500 ft. above sea level, owned by 
the Metropolitan Water Board at White 
Stone Ponds, Hampstead. No operator 
is needed on this site, the equip- 
ment being operated by remote control 
from a central control room at Vincent 
Street. It is through this central control 
room that calls for service can be passed 
on by the divisional office which first 
receives them by direct radio communi- 
cation to its mobile vans, whether they 
are standing-by for instructions or inter- 
cepted on their way to less urgent work. 

Initially five radio vans and one larger 
service unit will operate within an area 
of 100 sq. miles in central and north- 
west London on an experimental basis. 
The use of a frequency modulated wave- 
length of about 4 metres and the latest 
technique in the two-way radio sets in 
the vans ensure freedom from radio 


Improvements have also been made 
in the larger model No. C.28 circulator. 
By the release of the No. C.12 model 
there are now available two well-tried 


* 


Sense alia SERN ey 


No. C.12 No. C.28 


circulators, with hot water outputs of 
54 gal. and 13 gal. per hour respectively, 
which are fully capable of meeting 
domestic hot water requirements with 
negligible demands for servicing. 
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interference in built-up areas. Each ser- 
vice van is equipped with a miniature 
transmitter-receiver fitted just behind the 
driver’s seat, with a small control panel, 
loudspeaker and _ telephone handset 
mounted on the dashboard. Once in- 
structions have been received and the job 
completed, the driver reports back by 
radio, via central control, to the divi- 
sional office. Two offices, at Vincent 
Street, Westminster, and at Pound Lane, 
Willesden, are taking part in this radio 
link-up, but all the divisions are, of 
course, linked up by landline to Vincent 
Street, a connection which wili facilitate 
greatly any further extension of the ser- 
vice. One example of service to the 
consumer, which was provided by the 
system when on test, gives an indication 
of the results which may be expected. 
A consumer phoned up a _ divisional 
office with an urgent request for service. 
This was broadcast to one of the vans 
out on test, and before the consumer had 
returned from the call-box the van was 
outside her home. 


The advantages of the new radio 
system are two-fold. To the consumer, 
it means quicker and better service; to 
the board it will afford the most effi- 
cient and economical use of its skilled 
manpower. 


Pontypool ‘Gasworks.—A_ description 
of the new gasworks at Pontypool was 
given by Mr. J. Powdrill, Engineer and 
Manager of the Pontypool undertaking, 
when he addressed the South Wales 
Institute of Engineers at Newport on 
April 20. 
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Gas Shows Its Paces 
at Saffron Walden 


The Town Hall presented an animated 
appearance recently, when a considerable 
influx of visitors accepted the invitation 
of the Saffron Walden District of the 
Eastern Gas Board to see for themselves 
the wide range of domestic gas appli- 
ances which are now available. Examples 
of the latest gas cookers, fires, water 
heaters, refrigerators, and home launder- 
ing units were displayed. 

The exhibition was officially opened 
by the Mayor of Saffron Walden (Alder- 
man C. Brightwen Rowntree), being sup- 
ported by Mr. W. White (Manager, 
Saffron Walden District) and Mr. A. R. 
Turner (Divisional Commercial Manager) 
who introduced the Mayor and wel- 
comed the guests. Mr. Turner explained 
that the purpose of the exhibition and 
demonstrations was to keep the public 
informed on the new _ developments 
which were taking place, and it was 
hoped that similar opportunities would 
be offered from time to time. 

The Mayor expressed his pleasure at 
being able to attend the opening of the 
exhibition, and welcomed, too, the 
opportunity to say that he had attended 
a meeting with Mr. Hunter Rioch, 
General Manager of the Cambridge 
Division, on the previous day. 

During the afternoon and evening, 
cookery demonstrations were given by 
one of the Cambridge divisional demon- 
strators, Miss Shirley Snow. 


News in Brief 


Freedom of Choice.—Eighty per cent. 
of the tenants of Lincoln City Council 
post-war houses prefer gas cookers to 
electric ones. Tenants are, therefore, to 
continue to have freedom of choice. 


Launderette in Glasgow.—The first 
Bendix self-service launderette in Scot- 
land has been opened recently in Glas- 
gow. The combustion unit employed is 
the standard gas-fired Potterton Rex D.6 
fully automatic plant. 


A C.W.G. Plant costing £80,000 is to 
be installed by the Northern Gas Board 
at the Redheugh gasworks, Gateshead. 
Built by the Power Gas Corporation, 
Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees. The foundations 
have been prepared and the plant will be 
ready for operation about November. 


Natural Bog Ore.—The Dutch coaster 
‘Brinda’ recently arrived at Grimsby 
with a cargo of natural bog ore, the 
second of its kind to be landed at the 
port for use at North Lincolnshire gas- 
works. The 250-ton cargo will be split 
up among gasworks at Grimsby, Clee- 
thorpes, Skegness, Scunthorpe and 
Barton-on-Humber, where it will be used 
in filters for purification purposes. 


Troon Gas Charges.—The Scottish 
Gas Board is to be asked to explain to 
Troon Town Council why some people 
in the burgh, after their pre-payment 
meters have been emptied, have been 
told they have to pay several pounds in 
back payment for gas consumed. 
Demands have not been accompanied 
by any explanation. One case men- 
tioned at the County meeting concerned 
a widow who had been asked for £8. 
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Street Works Bill 


HE establishment of a genera! uniform code of procedure to regulate the 
breaking up of streets for such purposes as the laying of pipes, mains, 
and cables is proposed in the Public Utilities Street Works Bill, the text 
of which was published on April 27. The Bill will carry out the recommen- 
dations made by the Joint Committee of the House of Lords and House of 
Commons under the Chairmanship of Lord Carnock (the ‘Carnock Com- 
mittee’) in their report of 1939. The code will replace all existing street 
work codes and govern any new powers to break up streets that may be 


given to public utilities. 


There is at present no generally applic- 
able uniform code regulating the break- 
ing up of streets. For example, the 
breaking up of a street by gas under- 
takers is regulated by one code, while 
the breaking up of the same street by 
water or electricity undertakers, or by 
the General Post Office, is governed by a 
series of others. Highway authorities 
and others who are protected by these 
codes have to deal with a whole range 
of general and special legislation ex- 
tending over more than a century in 
respect of the breaking up of even a 
single street. 


Code of Procedure 


Moreover, highway authorities and 
others have inadequate powers gener- 
ally to secure that proposals for laying 
mains and cables are modified to fit in 
with highway requirements or tthe 
interests of other parties concerned. Nor 
does existing general legislation cover 
the circumstances which arise when the 
reconstruction of a road, or a bridge 
carrying it, makes it necessary to move 
or alter pipes and cables laid in the road. 
These matters are dealt with by the 
comprehensive provisions of this Bill. 


The code of procedure to regulate the 
breaking up of streets by statutory 
undertakers is set out in Part I of the 
Bill and is called ‘the street works 
code.’ Before starting works in streets 
the undertaking concerned must settle 
with the other interested parties such as 
highway authorities, private street 
managers, bridge owners, and transport 
authorities (railway, canal, inland navi- 
gation, and such undertakings) how and 
where their works shall be done, and, 
where agreement cannot be reached 
about this, the matter is to be settled by 
arbitration. The code contains an im- 
portant provision restricting the break- 
ing up of a street by statutory under- 
takers for 12 months after it has been 
reconstructed or substantially repaired. 
At present only the principal thorough- 
fares in London are protected in this 
way. Provision is also made to ensure 
that roads broken up are properly re- 
instated and that interference with road 
traffic is kept to the minimum. 


The new code will provide that where 
highway authorities are in control of 
land which is earmarked for future in- 
corporation in an adjoining street they 
may require public utilities to lay their 
pipes in such land instead of in the 
Street itself, so as to facilitate eventual 
widening of the street and mitigate inter- 
ference with the carriageway of the 
Street. Where apparatus is laid in such 
land compensation will be payable to 
Owners and occupiers for diminution of 
value or disturbance of their land. 

Except in the last provision, the Bill 
conters no new powers on _ statutory 


undertakers, but it does provide a_uni- 
form code to regulate their existing 
statutory powers to break up streets. 


Road and Bridge Works 


Part II of the Bill deals with the pro- 
cedure to be adopted when highway 
authorities, &c., carry out road or bridge 
works which may affect apparatus be- 
longing to statutory undertakers. This 
part of the Bill gives effect to the im- 
portant principle laid down by the 
Carnock Committee that the party 
initiating road and bridge works should 
pay the cost of alterations in under- 
takers’ apparatus made necessary by 
such works. 


Part III contains provisions for the 
mutual protection of statutory under- 
takers having apparatus in the same 
street. 


Society of Engineers 


On April 15, members of the Society 
of Engineers and friends assembled at 
the Old Kent Road Station of the South 
Eastern Gas Board, where they were 
welcomed by the Station Engineer, Mr. 
R. M. Hill. They were conducted in 
parties of 10 over the central utilisation 
laboratories and tar laboratory by Mr. 
G. H. Fuidge, over the chemical labora- 
tory by Messrs. Norris and Hendry, and 
over the industrial demonstration room 
by Mr. A. J. Skinner. The coke-grading 
plant, retort houses, exhauster house, 
washing and purification plant, benzole 
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extraction plant, station meters and gas- 
holders were also inspected. 


A vote of thanks to the board was 
proposed by the Senior Vice-President, 
Mr. W. R. Howard, in the unavoidable 
absence of the President, Mr. C. L. 
Boucher. Mr. Howard mentioned that 
the Society had previously visited the 
Old Kent Road Station in 1894 and the 
East Greenwich Station in 1884, 1892 
and 1922. He also reminded the gather- 
ing that a number of the members of 
the technical staff of the Metropolitan 
Division were corporate members of 
the Society and stressed the value of 
works visits. The visit was comple- 
mentary to films on gas manufacture and 
utilisation recently shown at the Society’s 
rooms and the paper on ‘Some Aspects 
of Gas Supply,’ which was delivered at 
Burlington House by Mr. E. C. LeJeune, 
on April 3. 


Afiter tea in the officers’ dining room. 
Mr. Hill acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said what a pleasure it had been 
to receive the members of the Society. 


Energy and Man 


‘Energy in the service of man,’ the 
theme suggested by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific. and Cultural 
Organisation for discussion all over the 
world, will be the subject of the address 
of the President, Sir Harold Hartley, at 
the British Association’s 112th annual 
meeting at Birmingham from August 20 
to September 6. 

Sir Harold said last weck that there 
would be discussions on the use of power 
by primitive man, the civil application 
of nuclear energy, education and power, 
concealed coalfields, the heat flow in the 
earth’s crust, problems of illumination, 
the harnessing of chemical energy, and 
the source of stellar energy. 

For the first time in the Association’s 
history there will be an exhibition. This 
also will be concerned with ‘energy in 
the service of man,’ and will be arranged 
by the National Coal Board, the Gas 
Council, the British Electricity Authority, 
and the Birmingham municipal museum. 


H 
NOoRT EASTER, 


This display was a feature of the recent Spring Fayre Exhibition at the Spa Royal 
Hall, Bridlington, which was attended by 20,000 people. 
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Midland Juniors’ A.G.M. 


HE 43rd Annual General Meeting of 

the Midland Junior Gas Association 
was held in Birmingham on April 18, the 
President (Mr. S. C. Bentley, Oxford) 
in the chair. 


Proposing the adoption of the annual 
report and statement of accounts, Mr. 
Bentley thanked the members of the 
Council and of the Association for the 
wholehearted support they had given him 
during the past year. 

Mr. A. WW. Attwood (Coventry, 
Treasurer) explained that he was relin- 
quishing the position of Treasurer at 
the end of the session. 


Mr. J. A. W. Stretton (Coventry) said 
the report was a most excellent one and 
the past year had been most successful. 
They were particularly grateful for the 
interest in the work of the Association 
which had been shown by M«r. S. J. 
Sadler, the President of the Senior Asso- 
ciation, who had attended their meetings, 
and was present that evening. Of course 
they greatly appreciated the prize which 
the Senior Association gave for the 
paper running second to that which won 
the Milbourne Medal. 


Mr. C. R. E. Turner (Birmingham) 
seconded. 


The Joint Council 


A auestion was raised as to whether 
the expenditure in connection with the 
Joint Council was worth while, but Mr. 
Bentley pointed out that concerted action 
by the Junior Associations was very 
valuable and might be of even greater 
use in the future. 

Mr. J. Palser proposed a cordial vote 
of thanks to the retiring members of the 
Council, Mr. Alfred Hill, Mr. C. R. E. 
Turner and Mr. O. H. W. Boonham. 


Mr. S. C. Craythorn (Birmingham) 
seconded. 


Two new Council members were 
elected: Mr. W. J. Parsons for Birming- 
ham and Mr. J. Foxton for the District. 
Other nominations were, for Birmingham 
Mr. G. L. Morton, and for the District 
Mr. H. L. Fielder (Worcester) and Mr. 
W. C. Stewart (Stafford). 


Mr. Bentley said that the Council had 
decided in recognition of past services to 
confer honorary membership upon three 
members who had retired from active 
participation in business life in the gas 
industry, but who had retained an active 
interest in the Association. First there 
was a founder member, Mr. F. A. 
Jenkins, who had retired from Leaming- 
ton. He was President in 1936-37. Mr. 
W. L. Spinks was an old member of the 
Association and filled the offices of 
Secretary and President. He was Secre- 
tary for three years and President 1931- 
32. Mr. Alfred Hill had worked very 
hard for the Association over a long 
period. His membership extended 
almost over his (the speaker's) lifetime. 
He was Secretary for 11 years and Presi- 
dent, 1946-47. He had served continu- 
ously on the Council in his capacity as 
Secretary or President since 1933. 

Mr. Bentley proposed a vote of thanks 
to the officers for their work during the 
past year. Special thanks were due to 
Mr. Attwood, who had served the Asso- 


ciation for 17 years in various capacities. 
He had been Treasurer for five years. 
Thanks were also due to Mr. S. B. John- 
son, who had acted as Auditor. The 
virility of the Association was well 
known, but what was not so obvious was 
the work behind the scenes in the organi- 
sation of their work by the Secretary, 
Mr. H. J. Reynolds. Mr. J. Palser 
(Birmingham) seconded. 


_As a token of appreciation of his ser- 
vices a cigarette case was presented to 
Mr. Attwood and best wishes were ex- 
pressed for his success in the wide and 
increased responsibilities which he has 
undertaken. 

The Chairman said thanks were also 
due to Mr. Stretton, who had done much 
valuable work as Transactions Secretary. 

Mr. E. T. Pickering (Birmingham) then 
gave a report as Secretary of the Mid- 
land District Education Committee. 

iMr. C. L. Evans (Birmingham), pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the Com- 
mittee, said he felt that the work in con- 
nection with education had been of very 
great importance, particularly since the 
war. Mr. H. R. Hems (Birmingham) 
paid a tribute to the work done by Mr. 
Pickering over a number of years. 

‘Mr. S. Brockbank (Walsall) was ap- 
pointed Hon. Treasurer and Mr. G. G. 
Wilson Auditor. Mr. L. H. Harvey was 
made Transactions Secretary and the 


Chairman said there was only one person 
for the secretaryship, and that was Mr. 
E 


Reynolds. Mr. T. Pickering (Bir- 
mingham), Mr. W. Macnaughton 
(Wolverhampton), Mr. F. L. Atkin (Bir- 
mingham) and Mr. W. H. Clarke 
(Coventry) were appointed Educational 
representatives. 
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The Chairman said Mr. D. J. Ward 
(Birmingham) had been invited to 
become Junior Vice-President. 

He announced that the Society of 
British Gas Industries Silver Meda! had 
been awarded to Mr. S. C. Crathom 
(Birmingham) for his paper on ‘ Carbur- 
etted Water Gas.’ 


Trade News 


A new publication, a specification of 
P.G. Dracco dust and fume control 
equipment, MB type equipment, has been 
issued by the Power-Gas Corporation, 
Ltd. This is complementary to the older 
booklet, Dust and Fume Control Re- 
covery Equipment, and describes both 
automatic and semi-automatic plants, 
together with ancillary equipment. A 
table provides data on the range of the 
various plants, and diagrams are in- 
cluded showing typical plant lay-outs, 
typical arrangement of plants, and plant 
operation. The booklet is available 
from the Company at Stockton-on-Tees. 


Distribution of the Keith Blackman 
range of fan engineering and industrial 
gas equipment has been extended to in- 
corporate the Canadian market. Fan engi- 
neering specialities, including axial, pro- 
peller and centrifugal fans, air heaters. air 
washers, fume and dust removal units, 
and industrial gas equipment, comprising 
compressors, injectors, burners, nozzles, 
valves and_ controllers, are being 
marketed under the brand-name * Tor- 
nado.’ Vokes (Canada), Ltd., operating 
from Hermant Building, 21, Dundas 
Square, Toronto, have been appointed as 
sales service and stockholding organisa- 
tion. Keith Blackman, Ltd., are exhibit- 
ing in the Automotive Building at the 
1950 Toronto Trade Fair. 


AIDS TO THE BUILDING TRADES 


The photographs below show the stand of the North Western Gas Board at 


last month’s Manchester Building Trades’ Exhibition. 


Manned by a specialist 


staff of North Western salesmen, the stand displayed household heating and 
cooking systems using gas and coke, and the latest developments in research and 
design, including examples of modern economical flueing for gas appliances. A 


special brochure relating to the principal exhibits was prepared for trade visitors 
to the exhibition, containing a comprehensive bibliography of technical publications 


issued by the Gas Council and other authorities. 


General managers of the board’s 


17 groups were issued with more than 4,000 tickets of admission to the exhibition 
for circulation among members of the building trades in their area. 
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Visitors to 
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Tottenham 


Divisional officers of the Eastern Gas Board greeted Sir John Stephenson, Chairman 
of the board, when he visited the stand of the Tottenham Division at the ‘ Enfield: 


Can Do It’ Exhibition. 


Our photograph shows, left to right: Messrs. F. T. Brookes, 


Secretary and Assistant General Manager, Tottenham Division; J. T. Brookes, Distri- 

bution Engineer and Sales Manager, Tottenham Division; W. Hawkyard, General 

Manager, Tottenham Division; S. A. King, Sales and Service Manager, Tottenham 

Division; Sir John Stephenson; A. R. Turner, Divisional Commercial Manager, 

Cambridge Division; and W. G. Phillips, Divisional Sales and Service Manager, 
Watford Division. 


Scottish (Western) Juniors 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western 
District) was held on April 14 at the 
Christian Institute, Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow, Mr. R. F. Bell, President, in 
the chair. 

There was an attendance of 41 mem- 
bers, including Mr. D. Fulton (member 
of the Scottish Gas Board), Mr. E. G. 
Smith (Deputy Divisional Controller, 
Glasgow and West Division), and several 
other senior members. 

Adoption of the Council Report was 
moved by Mr. A. Bujnowski, Glasgow. 

The following officers were elected for 
the 1950-51 session, as follows:— 

President: A. McInnes, Dumbarton. 

Vice-President: J. Wilson, Stirling. 

Council (retire 1951): A. Walker, 
Motherwell; A. Malcolm, Paisley; 
G. Royden, Tradeston, Glasgow; 
G. Laing, Barrhead; R. Bell, Falkirk (ex- 
officio). Retire 1952: H. Whitehead, 
Lanark CC.; R. Currie, Headquarters, 
Glasgow; E. L. Black, Motherwell; G. 
Campbell, Dawsholm, Glasgow; W. Dal- 
rymple, Headquarters, Glasgow. 

Auditors: F. Hailstones, Glasgow; 
J. C. Greig, Dawsholm, Glasgow. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: W. A. 
Green, Paisley. 

Mr. Bell then introduced Mr. James 
Hall, Provan, Glasgow, an Hon. Mem- 
ber, who, he explained, had been one of 
their representatives on the District 
Education Committee for many years. 


Mr. Hall then gave a talk on the 
various examinations of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers and other comparable 
bodies, with particular reference to the 
exemptions which might be claimed 
when candidates attained a _ certain 
Standard of efficiency. Reference was 
also made to the facilities available in 
both Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Hall was 
moved by the President. 


Power Gas Corporation 
Scholarship 


The Power-Gas Corporation Scholar- 
ship of the annual value of £95 was 
founded in 1949 by the Power-Gas Cor- 
poration, Ltd., to enable suitably quali- 
fied students to undertake a course of 
study leading to a degree in either Civil 
Engineering or Mechanical Engineering 
in the University of Durham. It is an 
open scholarship but, other things being 
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equal, preference will be given to candi- 
dates who reside within the boundaries 
of the Boroughs of Stockton-on-Tees, or 
Thornaby-on-Tees, or who attended a 
Grammar School or any type of 
Secondary School in Stockton or 
Thornaby, or who are either employees 
or the children of employees of the 
Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd. or of 
— Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., 
Lt 


An award will usually be made to a 
candidate at the age of normal entry into 
the University, but exceptions may be 
made when the circumstances warrant 
them. 

The scholarship will normally be ten- 
able for three years but, in exceptional 
cases, may be extended for a fourth 
year. 

So long as the Engineering Courses are 
confined to the Newcastle division of 
the University of Durham, the award 
will be made by the Academic Board of 
the division on the recommendation of a 
Selection Committee on which tthe 
Power-Gas Corporation shall have a 
seat. 

Applications must be sent to the Regis- 
trar of the University not later than 
May 15. ¢ 


Coal Output.—Output from the mines 
during the week ended April 22 showed 
a welcome rise, following the Easter 
holidays, from 3,132,300 tons in the pre- 
vious week to 4,420,700 tons. A further 
300 miners left the industry in the week 
ended April 15, of whom 100 were face 
workers. Gas ‘available at gasworks 
during the week ended April 16 
totalled 10,070.5 mill. cu.fit., compared 
with 10,399.3 mill. in the week before. 
Electricity sent out for public supply 
over the same period amounted to 956.4 
mill. units, against 858.5 mill. in the 
previous week. 





SAFETY FIRST AT STRETFORD 


Our photograph illustrates the stand of the Stretford undertaking, North Western 


Gas Board, at the recent Stretford Road Safety Exhibition. 


The display demon- 


strated the safety factors incorporated in the design of modern gas appliances. A 
special feature to emphasise the use of safety plug-in taps took the form of a 


large clock, the caption being ‘ Plug-in to Gas Service—Safety Every Time.’ 


Latest 


figures on the cause of fires were presented in attractive form indicating the gas 
industry's fine record of safety as well as service. 
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Free and Frank Consultation at All Levels 


British Gas Staff Association Chairman on ‘Considerable Unrest’ 


HE Annual Conference of the British Gas Staff Association was held 
on Friday and Saturday, April 21 and 22, at Church House, Westminster, 
and was attended by over 300 delegates representing 16,000 members. 


The Chairman, Mr. W. E. Webb, J.p., said that this was the fourth occasion 
on which he had presided at an annual conference of the Association and he 
was pleased to see many of the original members attending the conference, as 
well as a great number of newcomers. Almost a year of service in the 
nationalised industry had passed and it was to the credit of the staff that 
the transition had taken place with great smoothness. In the large under- 
takings the staff had noticed very little change, but in many of the smailer 
undertakings there had been a considerable upheaval. 


He wished to make it quite clear that 
the Association did not oppose or sup- 
port the principle of nationalisation, but 
was concerned in doing its part to ensure 
that the gas industry functioned as an 
efficient fuel service to the public. He 
therefore looked to the future of the in- 
dustry and the Association with confi- 
dence and hoped that a spirit of full 
co-operation would be achieved between 
the management and the staff. 


It would be necessaty, to this end, 
that free and frank consultation should 
take place at all levels on the efficiency 
of each undertaking and area of the in- 
dustry, and he hoped that the manage- 
ment would be prepared to enter into 
such consultations. The staff had hoped 
that there would be ample opportunity 
for promotion within the industry, but 
the Association was still not satisfied 
that the area boards were encouraging 
members of their staff to transfer from 
one place to another and therefore gain 
experience and promotion. 


There had been considerable unrest 
among the members at the lapse of 
time after vesting date before the setting 
up of negotiating machinery, but since 
January last negotiations had been con- 
siderably accelerated and he could in- 
form them that some agreement had 
been reached on holidays, sick pay, and 
a national salary scale. He was well 
aware that the conditions being nego- 
tiated would not satisfy everybody and, 
in spite of an ever-increasing cost of 
living, many of the older staff would 
receive no increases in salary. He did 
feel, however, that the negotiations 
would give a solid foundation on which 
to build in the future. 


One of the most difficult problems 
being faced was the status of those staff 
who had been classed as ‘ marginal ’— 
i.e., foreman, slot collectors, storek-epers, 
&c. The view of the Association was 
that the conditions of these members 
of the staff of the industry should be 
negotiated by the National Joint Coun- 
cil for Gas Staffs. 

The relations of the B.G.S.A. with 
ether trade unions had greatly improved 
throughout the year and, although the 
Association held firmly to its policy of 
industrial unionism, it was hoped that 
friendly relations would be maintained 
in future with those organisations hold- 
ing other principles. 

He was pleased to report that the 
Association had found the officials of 
the area boards very ready to co-operate 
and to solve the inevitable difficulties 
which had arisen. It was hoped that 
when the Area Joint Councils for Gas 


Staffs were fully operating, these difficul- 
ties would be more readily dealt with. 


Relations with the Gas Council repre- 
sentatives had also been friendly, but 
the Association had recently been in- 
formed that the Gas Council had not 
invited the B.G.S.A. to accept seats on 
the new _ negotiating machinery for 
managerial grades. The Association had 
referred this matter to the Ministry of 
Labour, as an important principle 
appeared to be involved. Nothing 
further could therefore be stated in 
public at the conference. 


Finally, Mr. Webb said that he hoped 
that the Association and the area boards 
would be able to eliminate the sources 
of friction’ which he must admit at 
present existed, and that eventually the 
nationalised gas industry would become 
the most efficient and harmonious State 
service to the public. 


Criticisms of Management 


The General Secretary, Mr. F. C. 
Henfrey-Smith, introducing the annual 
report of the Association, said that some 
publicity had been given to certain criti- 
cisms which the Association felt bound 
to make, but he reminded the conference 
that the report covered the period from 
May to December, 1949, only. It was 
felt by the Association that the industry 
had not, in general, taken adequate steps 
throughout that period to win the en- 
thusiasm of the staff, who were of the 
opinion that they had not sufficiently 
been taken into the confidence of the 
management. Mr. Henfrey-Smith said 
that he appreciated the difficulties which 
the Gas Council had had to face, but 
it was felt that too much time had 
elapsed before machinery had been set 
up for negotiation and consultation at 
national, area, and local level. Unless 
the industry was to be conducted on the 
basis of complete co-operation between 
management, employees, and the public, 
it could well become a vast monopoly 
with all the evils of such organisations. 
The Association felt that the first step 
which should have been taken by the 
Government was to appoint to the 
boards persons representing the em- 
ployees themselves and that the Gas 
Council should have regarded as a 
matter of first importance the setting 
up of consultative machinery, even 
before they tackled the many technical 
and accountancy problems with which 
the industry was inevitably faced. The 
Association would use every endeavour 
to foster the true spirit of, co-operation 


between the staff and the boards. 


The National Organiser, Mr. H. J. 
Arnold, spoke of the progress made by 
the Association during the past year and 
particularly referred to the problem of 
the marginal grades. He told of the 
successful settlement of many salary 
appeals throughout the country on behalf 
of members of the Association. 


Affiliation with T.U.C. 


The conference decided by a small 
majority that a referendum be conducted 
during the next 12 months on affiliation 
to the Trades Union Congress and the 
Association unanimously carried a reso- 
lution accepting in principle the national 
necessity for restraint in wage increases, 
but claimed the right of free and un- 
fettered negotiation with the manage- 
ment and impartial arbitration. The 
conference declared that the present 
levels of salaries in the gas industry were 
insufficient to maintain reasonable stan- 
dards of living, and recorded its strongest 
dissatisfaction at the rejection of the 
application for an increase of £40 to 
the staffs in the London area and urged 
that energetic steps be taken to improve 
salary scales. 


An incentive bonus scheme to replace 
co-partnership schemes received the 
approval of the conference, which also 
instructed its National Council to seek 
equal opportunities with equal pay for 
females to apply for vacancies in the pro- 
fessional, clerical, technical, and admini- 
strative positions throughout the gas 
industry. 


The conference fully debated the 
vexed question of the opening or closing 
of showrooms on Saturday afternoon 
and finally agreed that the Association 
should advocate that all showrooms be 
closed on Saturday afternoon, as it was 
of the opinion that this would not lead 
to any hardship to consumers. The 
conference was concerned to ensure that 
no staff officer of the gas industry should 
be dismissed without the prior approval 
of a senior officer at board level and 
also urged that no staff officer should 
be found to be redundant unless the 
board was satisfied that there was no 
alternative employment in the area. The 
conference also called upon the Gas 
Council to impress upon the non-manual 
employees of the industry the necessity 
for membership of one of the recognised 
bodies which are party to the National 
Joint Council for Gas Staffs. 


Mr. W. E. Webb, 3.p., was unani~ 
mously re-elected to the chair of the 
Association and Mr. C. C. Holt, of 
York, continues as Vice-Chairman. 


Gas Prices, Pitlochry.— Dissatisfaction 
with the Scottish Gas Board’s reply to 
their recent request for a reduction in 
the price of gas has been expressed by 
Pitlochry Town Council. Stated to be 
dearest in the country at 10s. 5d. per 
1,000 cu.ft., the reduction to 10s. offered 
by the board is considered to be in- 
adequate. 
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Installations 
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at Margate > 


The picture on the right is a general view of the Gallinge housing estate, erected} 
for the Margate Corporation, on which Ewart M.210 multipoint geysers have been 


fitted in the kitchens. 


On the left is one of the kitchens, showing 


the modern 


arrangement of the heater, sink, and draining boards. 


British Wood Preserving 
Association 


The first annual luncheon of the 
British Wood Preserving Association was 
held at the Savoy Hotel, London, on 
April 19, under the Presidency of Sir 
James Calder, C.B.E. 


Responding to the toast of ‘ Timber 
Preservation, proposed by Mr. H. 
Symons, c.B., Under-Secretary, Ministry 
of Health, Sir James Calder said the 
Association was not a new one, but was 
a continuation or a revival of the old 
Association started in 1930 which lapsed 
during the war and lost a large number 
of its old members. The old members 
who were left, and a great many new 
members, considered it necessary that the 
Association should be revived and take 
an active part in extending and popular- 
ising the realisation of the need for 
timber preservation, particularly as 
during the last 10 to 15 years there had 
been a great extension in the different 
kinds of preservatives suitable for every 
requirement. Some timber merchants 
had an idea that emphasis on timber 
preservation reflected on the use of 
wood, but this was a complete mistake. 
It would be equally absurd to say that 
iron or steel manufacturers who insisted 
on exposed beams, columns, &c., being 
regularly painted were suggesting that 
iron or steel were not suitable materials 
for their purpose. On the contrary, as 
far as wood was concerned if they could 
prove that at a small expense timber 
could be made immune from the attacks 
of dry rot, worm beetle, and fungus 
attack, they would strengthen its position 
as a competitive article for a great many 
uses. 


‘The Association had nothing to do 
with competition. It was purely a 
scientific and explanatory Association 
aiming to help the users of timber to get 
the best preservative for timber to be 
used for different purposes. This was all 
the more urgent at the present time of 
high prices and restricted imports. 


The Association had been lucky in 
securing the services as Secretary of Mr. 
H. A. Cox, M.A., with his scientific train- 


ing and extensive knowledge of the use 
of timber and preservatives. He had 
already been able to assist numbers of 
users of timber who were in difficulty 
owing to the attacks of dry rot, beetles 
and other forms on timber already in 
use which had not been treated with pre- 
servative, and to help these users in 
curing the attacks. Ultimately the Asso- 
ciation hoped to be in a position to 
draw up specifications of the different 
preservatives so that the users could 
know that they were being supplied with 
a reliable preservative. 


It was not compulsory to use preserva- 
tives, but common sense should make it 
universal in practice, taking into con- 
sideration the scarcity of softwood, the 
high price, and the comparatively low 
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price for having timber preserved, the 
only really expensive process being that 
where timber was treated so as to make 
it fireproof. For ordinary preservation 
if the whole of the timber of an ordi- 
nary workman’s house were treated with 
preservative the cost would not be more 
than £10 to £20 a house. 


Major A. J. Saunders, Vice-President 
of the Association, proposed the toast of 
the guests, who included representatives 
of several Ministries, members of all the 
nationalised industries, and leading 
industrialists. The toast was responded 
to by Mr. G. R. Strauss, Minister of 
Supply. 


South Western Publicity 


A meeting of the Bristol Local Com- 
mittee of the South Western Gas Con- 
sultative Council was held at Bristol on 
April 25, with Councillor L. J. Poole in 
the chair. The committee were con- 
cerned at the lack of publicity their pro- 
ceedings had received as they were an 
essential link between the local users 
of gas and the board. They were the 
means by which local opinion could ex- 
press itself regarding the functioning of 
a nationalised industry. It was their 
wish that the public should use the local 
committee as fully as possible and this 
was not likely to be the case if the 
public did not kriow of their existence. 
In response to the expressed wish of 
members to become more familiar with 
gas appliances in ordinary use, how they 
are constructed and the principles of 
their operation, Mr. C. R. Ingham, 
Manager of the Bristol Sub-Division, 
said that facilities for the purpose existed 
at the Barton Street, Bristol, Fittings 
Depét, and he would welcome visits 
there by the committee. 


INDUSTRIAL FAIR 


The recent Industrial Fair held in Copenhagen was extended for the first time 
to include a large proportion of international exhibitors, and, in particular, British 


manufacturers. 


Our photograph shows His Excellency the British 
Ambassador, Sir Alec Randall, visiting the stand 
with Mr. H. J. Calvion (left), Export Manager of 
Glover and Main, Ltd., and Main Water Heaters, 


Ltd. 


- TAre' 


Among the stands of such manufacturers was that of R. & A. Main 


and Main Water Heaters, Ltd., 
where a representative selection 
of these companies’ gas appli- 
ances was attractively displayed. 


Considerable interest was 
evinced by the Danish public 
in the exhibits on the stand. In 
particular, the 57 cabinet cooker 
was much admired for its de- 
sign and smart appearance, and 
the generous and useful cup- 
board space of the 177 R.A. 
range was examined with in- 
terest. Visitors were able to 
inspect at close quarters the 
M.I. Multipoint, Pronto and 
Thermain No. 2 heaters, and 
in addition the 446 panel fire 
and one of the Fire King 
series. 


The Main stand was visited 
by their Royal Highnesses 
Crown Prince Knud_= and 
Princess Caroline of Den- 
mark, and by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Alec Randall. 
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HE Journal des Usines & Gaz has carried a full 

description of the new test burner proposed by M. P. 

Delbourg, Research Engineer in the Industrial 
Physics Section of the Research Department of Gaz de 
France. The articles were written by IM. Delbourg him- 
self, who gave an account of the basic principles upon 
which the new burner is constructed together with instruc- 
tions for its use. 


M. Delbourg points out that by reason of the diversity of 
the gases which may go to the make up of a gaseous fuel it 
is not enough for the calorific value to be constant to ensure 
satisfactory performance in all the apparatus of utilisation. 
The new burner, which exists at present only in prototype, is 
designed to provide a practical means of control of gas quality 
(combustion characteristics) of sufficient precision and with 
an exact physical significance permitting the resolution of 
other problems such as those of the substitution of two gases 
of different calorific values indicating the modifications neces- 
sary in the apparatus of utilisation. 


In the first two sections of his paper M. Delbourg set out 
the properties which are to be controlled, then the fundamental 
properties of gaseous fuels and the burners in which they are 
applied, followed by a description of the test burner and the 
mode of its employment. These were followed by a critical 
study of the burner, an account of the information given by 
it, and instructions for its use. 


He points out that the essential conditions of good per- 
formance in a burner using gas of any type whatever are the 
attainment of its nominal heat output under normal condi- 
tions, flame stability over the whole range of possible varia- 
tions, satisfactory efficiency and satisfactory combustion—i.e., 
in most cases, complete and hygienic. These conditions can 
be satisfied with any combustible gas whatever provided the 
apparatus is designed or adapted specially to suit the gas sup- 
plied to it. On the other hand the good performance of 
existing apparatus can only be obtained if the quality of the 
gas is suitable to it. The control of gas quality, then, has 
for its purpose to ascertain a priori whether the apparatus in 
use will work satisfactorily with the gas supplied either without 
touching the means of regulation, or, if this regulation is 
necessary, with the available regulation. 


Conditions of Efficiency 


The satisfactory test burner must be able to obtain its 
nominal heat output with a feed compatible with the pressure 
of distribution and with means of regulation habitually pro- 
vided in gas appliances, to vary the heat output over a range 
corresponding to the flexibility desired without detriment to 
flame stability and to obtain under normal conditions flames 
of a length within certain limits without either lowering the 
efficiency too much (flames too short) or involving bad com- 
bustion (flames too long). It is for the rapid and easy con- 
trol of these conditions that one looks in the test burner. 


M. Delbourg lists 14 existing test burners including the 
A.T.B. type A of 1937 and type 8 of 1940. ‘If these burners 
permit the control of gas quality where the composition is in 
fact only slightly variable,’ he says, ‘it is not the same, in our 
opinion, with gases of very different properties. The use of 
such apparatus was sufficient and justified hitherto because 
town gas was in general constituted by elements of little vari- 
ability, coal gas, producer gas, water gas, but it is not the 
same now when one contemplates the use of gases of very 
different compositions such as the gases derived from petro- 
leum, natural gas, propane—.The control of a single aspect 
of performance such as is realised in the test burners hitherto 
proposed is no longer sufficient, in our opinion, because of 
the diversity of elements which may now enter into the com- 
position of town gas.’ 


The new burner is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. It 
consists of an orifice (3) of small calibre, giving a ‘ white’ 
vertical flame and an atmospheric burner with an injector of 
fixed section fed at the same pressure as the white flame. The 
body of this burner is constituted by a convergent-divergent 
tuyére (B) whose dimensions fixed with precision are favour- 
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The Delbourg Test Burner 


From Our Own Correspondent 


able to the entrainment of a large proportion of primary air. 
The admission of primary air is regulated by means of a 
movable disc (6); the position of this disc is calibrated with 
a fine index graduated from 0 to 50. The terminal of the 
burner is constituted by 31 small orifices (7) of 2.5 mm. dia., 
distributed uniformly on the crown, and by a tube 12 cm. long 
and 8 mm. dia. (8). The total section is therefore 2.02 cm’, 
The burner is complete with a manometer (5) and 2 cocks, (1) 
to isolate the atmospheric burner from the white flame burner, 
(2) to regulate the feed to the two burners, and a projecting 
arm (4) to mark the length of the white flame—the whole 
mounted on a stand with levelling screws. 





Fig. 1 


The principle of the operation of the test burner is as 
follows: 


(a) The apparatus must be fed at a constant calorific rate. 
To realise this condition one would naturally regulate the gas 
feed by means of a meter giving volume and a calorimeter 
giving calorific value, but actually, thanks to the fundamental 
property of the white flame, a simple observation of the length 
of such a flame is sufficiently precise. 


(b) The atmospheric burner is always operated with a factor 
n, primary/theoretical air = 0.8, for reasons explained in the 
theoretical sections of the paper. The choice of n = 0.8 is 
merely to permit experimental determinations in a test burner 
with pressures inferior to those generally prevailing in distri- 
bution systems. The instrument is calibrated to indicate the 
position of the index I on the movable disc to give the stan- 
dard n at the pressure Hy determined by setting the white 
flame to the standard height. A curve is drawn upon which 
the value can be read off. Naturally the utilisation of the 
movable disc is limited to a maximum value of the index 


P/ Vd. 


(c) The atmospheric burner being regulated (gas and primary 
air feeds) the white flame lights the gas at the small orifices 
(7). The upper flame (8) lights by the heating-up caused by 
the lower flames. Under these conditions all the flames must 
be stable. Then by diminishing the pressure the value H, 1S 
obtained which is the minimum at which the flame returns to 
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the top orifice. As this has a diameter greater than those of 
the small orifices instability is first seen at the upper portion 
(3). The pressure H, being noted the gas supply is now in- 
creased to the point at which the flames ‘blow off’ at the 
small orifices, the corresponding pressure H, is then noted. 
The test consists simply of observing whether, under the nor- 
mal pressure of utilisation H, and for the ratio of primary to 
theoretical air n = 0.8, the performance of the test burner 
is correct—i.e., one can obtain n = 0.8, the white flame is 
stable as well as the blue flames, small and large, and the 
inter-lighting-up of the several flames takes place. The last 
condition is not imperative but it does give an indication of 
the facility or difficulty which may be experienced with the 
gas under test in the inter-lighting-up of different parts of a 
burner. 


(d) The final condition controlled by the test burner is the 
height of the blue flames. It is shown, however, that the 
conditions of flame stability in the test burner pre-suppose the 
admission of a variation in the height of the blue cone of 
the order of 20% compared with that given by a gas of a 
type possessing the most favourable qualities. It therefore 
appeared superfluous to proceed to a control of the height of 
the blue flames in the test burner. 


Opening his ‘ critical study’ of the proposed test burner, M. 
Delbourg remarks that it is quite evident that one can only 
form an exact opinion after prolonged use of the burner 
especially under very different conditions—i.e., with gases of 
very different characteristics. Although he does not claim to 
have such an experience as yet he examines rapidly the ad- 
vantages of the burner in the light of the known properties 
of combustible gases and results obtained in the course of 
several tests carried out with the apparatus. 


Objections Examined 


The principal advantage, in his opinion, of this burner is 
that it gives determinations susceptible to precise interpreta- 
tion. While it is shown how the burner can be used for 
problems more delicate than that of a simple control of 
quality, the determinations can be rendered very precise by 
going beyond the simplified procedure for rapid control and 
proceeding to all the necessary measurements (quality of gas 
supply, calorific value, thermal consumption, air/gas ratio of 
the mixture). A number of objections are examined but it 
is considered that the errors involved in some are not serious 
and in others that the burner is self-correcting. The dimen- 
sions of the burner are essential factors of the test. It is 
therefore indispensable to keep the same condition for all 
results, often to check the cleanliness of the different parts 
of the apparatus and even from time to time to calibrate it 
afresh. A table of results is given. These show the inferences 
which can be drawn from the several ratios 


H,/H,,, Hs/Hy and H!/H,, where H,, H,, Hs, H! denote the normal 


pressure and those of firing back and blowing off of the blue 
and white flames respectively. 


The provisional instructions for a test are (see diagram of 

burner): — 

(1) Check the cleanliness of the apparatus and level cor- 
rectly. Close cock 1. 

(2) Open cock 1 and light burner 3. Regulate the pressure 
by means of cock 2 so that the top of flame comes to 
the standard level 4. Read the pressure Hn in mm of 
water in the manometer 5. 

(3) Read on the calibration table supplied with the instru- 
ment the value on the index of the movable disc cor- 
responding to the pressure H, just determined. Turn 
the disc 6 to this value. 

(4) Extinguish the burner 3, open cock 1 full and operate 

_ cock 2 to give the same pressure Hn in the manometer. 

(5) Light burner 3 again and observe. 

Normally burner 3 should light the orifices 7 on the crown 
and afterwards the top orifice 8. If all the orifices do not 
fire, make them do so artificially. 


The test is favourable to the quality of the gas if (1) the 
pressure H,, as determined is included in the table accompany- 
ing the instrument, (2) if the flame at burner 3 as well as those 
at 7 & 8 are stable for the pressure H,. It is considered 
that stability is not obtained if one minute after lighting up 
the flames 3 or 7 although not entirely ‘blown off’ have a 
tendency to detach themselves from the corresponding orifices 
or, again, if the top flame is animated by a light movement 
of ‘come and go’ to the interior of the tube. 
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Carbonising Time in Coke 


Ovens 
By Our Own Correspondent 


is given of an article, in Chaleur et Industrie, by M. Henry 

Cassan, on the duration of distillation in carbonising ovens. 
The Americans, he says, have an extremely empirical rule 
giving the time of carbonising as one hour per inch of width. 
This gives 16 hours for 400 mm (16 in.) and 18 hours for 
450 mm (18 in.). If there is no great departure beyond these 
two dimensions, which is generally the case in America, this 
tule is sufficient. The Koppers diagram, current in Germany, 
takes into account the temperature of the flues. On this 
diagram 16 hours for 400 mm corresponds to about the tem- 
perature of 1,275°C. but the slope of the curve corresponds 
to one hour per 11.3 mm which is twice that stipulated by 
the Americans. Soubrier gives a rule which starting from 
an oven of 500 mm width and a duration of 16 hours adds for 
additional width of N mm an increase of time of N/10 hours, 
or D = 16 + 10 (x — 4), where D is the duration in hours 
and x the thickness of the charge; it can be used only within 
narrow limits—for example, between 350 and 500 mm. 

The four independent variables which influence the time 
required for carbonisation are (1) the thickness of the coal 
charge, (2) the temperature of the flues, (3) the thickness of 
the oven walls, (4) the nature of the coal. So far only the 
Germans have studied the effect of the second factor; the 
others have been neglected by most experimenters. M. 
Cassan has tried to remedy these omissions. The study of 
numerous results published in France and abroad led him 
to plot a curve of time/width with a dispersion fairly wide 
but which gave a general average corresponding to the curve, 
D = K (x* + 1) where K is a constant about equal to 0.95. 
To account for the temperature of the flues and according 
to results confirming those of Koppers the factor 1/T* where 
T is expressed in hundreds of degrees is introduced. The 


12\? 
formula becomes D = K’ (x? + »(—) where K' becomes 


I: a recent issue of the Journal des Usines & Gaz an abstract 


equal to 1.1. 

There remains to account for the thickness of the walls 
which is shown as the addition of another thickness, e, based 
on a value of 110 mm and the formula becomes D = A 


i? 
[« +e-— 1.1 + i](2). A would be a factor depending 


on the characteristics of the coal carbonised; it would vary 
between 1.15 and 0.85 with 1.1 as the mean value. 


RESEARCH ON FLAME RADIATION 


Scientists of France, Holland, and Great Britain, to be 
joined later by a Swedish worker, are co-operating in an 
investigation of the factors affecting luminous flame radiation, 
using an experimental furnace in the Royal Dutch Steelworks 
at Ijmuiden, Holland. Flame radiation is of great importance 
in relation to the mechanism of heat transfer in furnaces and 
boilers, but very little is yet known on the subject. At the 
end of 1948, therefore, it was decided to start this joint research 
and the Royal Dutch Steelworks made available their experi- 
mental furnace, which had been built in 1947-48 for the study 
of the radiation from oil flames of a size comparable with 
those in open-hearth steel-making furnaces. 

The general plan was that two kinds of trial should be 
carried out, termed respectively ‘engineering’ and ‘scientific’ 
trials. In ‘engineering’ trials a large number of independent 
variables such as fuel rate, kind of fuel (various oils, pitch, 
pulverised coal, coke oven gas), type of burner or port, excess 
air ratio, &c., are altered systematically and a limited number 
of radiation, temperature, and combustion properties of the 
flame are measured for each flame setting. In ‘scientific’ 
trials, a relatively small number of different flame settings are 
to be studied in great detail by means of probes so that, for 
example, the course of combustion of individual droplets, the 
mechanism of soot formation and the emissivity and tempera- 
ture of different parts of the flame can be elucidated in detail. 
As a result of hard work and ingenious improvision on the 
part of the international team, 47 out of 48 trials have been 
successfully completed. The results are now being worked 
out and are expected not only to provide useful scientific 
information, but also to indicate the most valuable next step. 





CONSTRUCTION 





TEEL cannot be accepted as completely satisfactory for 
use in gasworks conditions, but applications exist for 
which no alternative material is available, and in these 
cases a great deal can be done in the drawing office to check 
deterioration, without affecting appreciably the cost of the 
structure. 


In this respect, all nooks and crannies in which dust and 
moisture can collect should be eliminated as far as possible, 
and every part of the members must be accessible to chipping 
hammer and paint brush. Recesses in which rainwater may 
collect should either be filled in and weathered with cement 
or waterproofing compounds or provided with drainage holes. 
Narrow gaps between adjacent members must be avoided or 
filled in with steel or hard wood packing well painted and 
securedly bolted in place. Constructions using sections fastened 
back-to-back with gusset plates between them should be 
avoided. 

The adjacent surfaces cannot be painted; they seldom 
receive a coat of paint before assembly, and collect deposits 
of damp dust in the gap, with rapid corrosion and serious dis- 
tortion of the members to follow, leading ultimately to loss 
of rivet heads in adjacent joints and perforation of the mem- 


Fig. 16. 


bers. Greater consideration should be given to the size and 
shape of packings and gussets and to the spacing of rivets and 
bolts in large lapped areas of plating, for similar reasons, and 
light composite struts should be designed as battened members. 
Fig. 17 shows several examples of steel construction, (a) and 
(b) illustrating the narrow gap between composite members and 
the dust trap surrounding packings cut too small to suit the 
member, and a method of avoiding the difficulties. Fig. 17 
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INSTALLATIONS* 










(c) shows the battened strut with all surfaces accessible for 
painting, and (d) and (e) indicate further examples of dust 
traps and corrosion pockets in which corrosion, once started 
is very difficult to remedy. 


The desire for maximum strength with minimum weight 
tends to prompt the use of large, thin sections, which expose 
a larger surface to deterioration. Very slight corrosion of 
such members has a serious effect upon strength, and it is 

























— CENERAL DESIGN — 




















Fig. 17. 












desirable to place a minimum limit upon thickness of sections 
employed for permanent structures, 7 in. being the figure 
applied at Sydenham. 

The framework of all steel-frame, brick-panelled buildings 
should be sheathed in brickwork to eliminate painting and 
corrosion and to obtain improved appearance. Concrete 
sheathing is equally effective, but is rather expensive to apply 
and requires adequate binding links and a minimum thickness 
of 2 in. to ensure success (Fig. 18). 












Permanent steelwork in storage grounds requires protection 
from abrasive wear and mechanical damage, and under these 
conditions concrete is more effective. Structures of this nature 
are better constructed entirely in reinforced concrete, which 
gives a more homogenous structure and removes the possibility 
of spalling. 

The development of welding has simplified the designer's 
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task in many ways. Complicated built-up designs are re- 
placed by butt-welded joist and channel constructions (Fig. 19 
(a) and (b)), free from holes and rivets. Roof trusses are 
frequently replaced by portal frames (Fig. 19 (c)), which pro- 
vide greater usable headroom, simple construction, and easier 
maintenance. Fig. 19 (d) shows a common welded solution 
to the problem of composite sections, allowing room for 
painting and easy attachment of bracing, while example (e) 


is a common substitute for braced stanchions and example (f) 
shows the simplification possible in the welded construction 
of plate girders, using plate flanges and webs with angle 
stiffeners welded in, flange outwards. 


The preservation of steelwork from corrosion is responsible 
for considerable expenditure in painting, and the paints de- 
veloped exhibit varying degrees of resistance to deterioration. 
It is generally accepted that a three-coat system provides good 
protection, using a primer, and good, hard undercoat, with a 
finishing coat which may be varied to suit the general condi- 
tions. At Sydenham, good results have been obtained under 
dry conditions by the use of an aluminium finishing coat, whose 
reflective powers protect the undercoat from the deleterious 
effects of light, besides being itself fairly resistant to general 
corrosive effects and possessing a good appearance. In moist 


Situations grease paints give more satisfactory service, being 
more water-repellent than the aluminium paints. They present 
an unattractive appearance, however, and are usually used only 
when appearance is of small importance. Thus gasholder lifts 
would be painted aluminium, except in the cups, where a grease 
paint finish would be applied. 

Hot-dip galvanising, and processes using the spray-gun to 
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apply protective materials, are also very common methods of 
treatment. Galvanising cannot be applied on site, however. 
and asbestos-cement and metal-spraying processes are being 
used with increasing frequency. Méetal-spraying processes re- 
quire shot-blasting treatment to obtain an adequate key, and 
aluminium and zinc are being sprayed in thicknesses up to 
0.004 in., usually as a primary coating. 

Protection from abrasive wear can be applied in a variety 
of forms, ranging from renewable linings of brick, Staffordshire 
blue tiles and concrete, to cast iron, special steels, and rubber. 

In the design of steel equipment for gas-making plant, the 
designer can materially help the maintenance staff by giving 
some thought in his design to the repairs which will be 
required in the future and to the conditions under which they 
will need to be done. Particularly is this the case in the design 
of hoppers and chutes, in the repair of which a rigid time limit 
is often imposed by process considerations. Parts must be 
made complete beforehand and must fit with a minimum of site 
work, and particulars for the manufacture of the parts must 
be obtained while the plant is at work. To assist repairs of 
this nature, several points can contribute in the original design. 

Strength members should be outside the main sheeting, and 
thus protected from wear, and flanging of sheets should be 
avoided. Separate corner angles should be fitted which can 
be left attached to the unaffected sheets and prevent undue 
sagging when the affected sheets have been removed. All holes. 
should be evenly and accurately pitched, with standard back- 


marking, odd dimensions being taken up by one or two special 
pitches varying noticeably from the remainder, for easy loca- 
tion. All sheeting should be secured by bolts and considera- 
tion given to the sizes of sheet employed in relation to the 
handling space available in the completed plant. Corner angles 
should be arranged so that the plates most affected by wear 
rest upon the angles, and all joints must be freely accessible. 

Chute design follows similar general principles, but the 
smaller sheets used and the much shorter periods generally 
available for repair call for flat bottom plates bolted up to 
external angles attached to the side plates. (Fig. 20(a).) Cover 
plates should be bolted to external angles in short lengths, to 
provide easy access to the interior, and no studs or setscrews 
should be used. 

Coke is a very friable material and requires to be trans- 
ported through chutes by a rolling action to avoid damage and 
the production of breeze. With run-of-retort coke, however, 
damp breeze tends to deposit and clog the chutes, and must be 
swept along by the passage of following charges of coke. 
Accordingly, chute angles must not be too flat, and angles lying 
between 40° and 50° have been found satisfactory in practice. 
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Curved chutes have sometimes been introduced to obtain 
smooth change of direction of flow, while V-shaped sections 
have been employed to avoid difficult constructional problems 
at transition points. Neither practice should be accepted for, 
in the first, centrifugal force added to the weight of the coke 
produces an astonishing increase in wear, which more orthodox 
designs avoid, while, in the latter, an increase in wear arises 
from the concentration of flow through the narrower channel 
presented. 

Of particular importance in chute construction is the need 
to use bolts of correct length, with no projecting thread, which 
enables removal to be accomplished speedily, and accelerates 
the progress of the repair. 

Considerable attention has been given to the prevention of 
wear. Coal hoppers suffer very little serious wear and seldom 
require protection, except locally round the outlet. Linings of 
gunited mortar have been successfully applied, but call for con- 
siderable work in providing an adequate key for the mortar. 
Coal chutes are frequently left unlined, but a } in. or } in. 
steel lining provides longer life and easier renewal. Steel 
turnover flaps at junction points are commonly fitted, but cast 
iron flaps provide longer life and simple construction and 
fitting, and are preferred at Sydenham. 

Coke hoppers of steel and concrete construction are fre- 
quently lined with Staffordshire blue tiles or brickwork, which 
are cheap and easy to renew and provide excellent protection 
for long periods. Local repairs may be carried out in a reason- 
ably short time, and where hot coke is encountered firebrick 
linings may be employed. 

Considerable wear is experienced on hopper outlet doors, 
and provision should be made for the insertion of an emer- 
gency door to support the contents of the hopper while the 
main door and slides are renewed. It is of major importance 
that outlet doors of coke hoppers should be reasonably air- 
tight, to prevent the risk of fires through chimney effect when 
hot coke is present, and easy operation is obtained by the pro- 
vision of sliding doors running on rollers, with rack and pinion 
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drive, to obtain adequate purchase and rapid operation. 
Remote control by hydraulic means may be readily applied, 
capable of fine adjustment and rigid locking in any position, for 
the regulation of feed to crushing or conveying plant. 

Fig. 21 is an exploded view of a coke hopper outlet, showing 
an internal lining plate to protect the hopper opening, easily 
renewable, with a simple emergency slide mounted immediately 
beneath. Below the emergency door is fitted the supporting 
runners and a plate containing the main discharge aperture, 
across which the roller door is propelled by rack and pinion 
drive. Countersunk bolts arranged alternately in their respec- 
tive plates permit the removal of the main roller door runners 
independently of the emergency door runners, or the main and 
emergency door runners independently of the hopper bottom 
plate. 

The protection of coke chutes from wear is a problem in the 
solution of which varying degrees of success have beenachieved. 
Brick and concrete linings have given good results but the time 
needed for repair is excessive in many cases. Where the time 
factor is short, cast iron linings, bolted in position, give very 
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good service, and at Sydenham have been universally applied, 
using plates varying from 4 in. to } in. thick, according to the 
severity of wear experienced, and standardised in widths of 
from 6 in. to 12 in. A typical example of chute construction 
to the standards of Sydenham works is shown in Fig. 20, and it 
will be seen that cast iron flap doors are used at junction points, 
mounted upon square shafts which are journalled in cast iron 
bearings shaped to fit into the pattern of lining plates to pro- 
duce a flush surface. All plates are flat and side plates rest 
on their edges upon the bottom of the chute, with the bottom 
liners lying between them, 4 in. gap being allowed all round. 
In this way, any plate may be removed without disturbing 
others. Chutes more than 12 in. deep are provided with a 7 in. 
plate to protect the lower portion of the sides, where the 
greatest wear occurs, additional plates being fitted above this 
as required. All drilling is set out to whole dimensions to 
simplify drilling of replacements, and special plates requiring 
side or end bevels are ordered to size, although, in emergency, 
they may be cut from standard plates. Where one chute dis- 
charges into another beneath it, wear on exposed edges of 
vertical liners in the lower chute is obviated by projecting the 
ends of the bottom plates af the upper chute over these liners 
for a distance up to 1} in., and the trajectory of the coke is 
studied so that local wear may be absorbed by a single plate 
of convenient size, and economy of lining material achieved. 
The change-over flaps are designed so that they may be of 
adequate strength for the duty and yet easy to break from their 
shafts, to facilitate removal of the shaft with one bearing and 
the fitting of a replacement. 

Wear-resisting steels have been tried with some success, 0.45% 
carbon steel being easier to manipulate than cast iron. Man- 
ganese steel provides excellent wearing qualities, but difficulty 
is experienced in drilling the fixing holes, while cored holes 
prove difficult to obtain accurately to shape and dimensions and 
cost is rather high. 

Rubber linings provide good wear resistance but need rather 
steeper chutes to prevent blockage by breeze, and the coke 
receives somewhat rougher handling as a result. 

It cannot be too heavily stressed that coke chutes must be 
lined on sides and bottom, that a mild steel lining has far too 
short a life under intensive working conditions, that drilling of 
lining plates must be standardised, that setscrews and studs 
should never be used, and that bolts must never project 
through the nuts. 


Maintenance, Good Housekeeping , and Safety 


It is not generally appreciated how closely the supplier’s 
interests are associated with those of the user in providing 
adequate access round the plant, how much their decisions 
upon matters concerning convenience of operation and main- 
tenance can affect the attitude of the operator, the greaser, and 
the mechanic towards the plant, and how small but important 
duties can be neglected repeatedly because they can only be 
done with difficulty or by painstaking care. 

Means of access is of first importance. Wherever there is a 
job to be done, there should be provided a platform, of suffi- 
cient size and favourably positioned, from which the job can 
be accomplished without the need for over-reaching or stand- 
ing on handrails. All gangways should give comfortable 
walking space with a bag of tools, say, 18 in. minimum width, 
with toeboards at least 6 in. high and with double-rail hand- 
railing, preferably of 14 in., but not less than 1 in. tubing. 
Ladders should never be used. Staircases should be arranged 
at an angle not greater than 45° with the horizontal, stair treads 
at least 9 in. wide, with 11 in. toe-room, and risers at a con- 
stant height throughout, and never more than 8 in. high. Land- 
ings should be arranged at intervals not greater than every 
10 ft., to prevent fatigue to the user and to minimise the risk 
of a serious fall. 

Chequer-plate flooring should be at least 7% in. thick over 
chequers, and gives excellent service. Dusty conditions can be 
remedied by the use of open flooring, perforated plate } in. 
thick with flanged sides providing a self-supporting, durable, 
easily-painted gangway. Built-up floorings are used where 
greater rigidity is required, and of the many types available the 
welded, rolled-section type offers the most promising service 
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under gasworks conditions. For outdoor use, creosoted timber 
and precast or cast-in-situ concrete will give excellent results, 
the former being more easily adaptable and lighter in weight, 
and the latter providing a permanent construction. 

The contractor should provide more information regarding 
the internal design of his equipment, so that the maifitenance 
staff know the correct method of repair when confronted with 
an emergency repair of equipment new to their experience. 
With his greater knowledge also, the contractor should pro- 
vide built-in handling equipment with which to carry out 
repairs. 


Machinery guarding is a subject too large to receive ade- 
quate attention in a few lines, but one which may be very 
broadly generalised by stating that fixed guards must be used 
wherever possible and that, ideally, all access doors should be 
immovably locked while the machine is in motion, and when 
open should prevent the starting of the machine by power. 
Slowly running shafts are as dangerous as high speed shafting, 
and ‘safety by position’ should be accepted with extreme 
caution, bearing in mind that such a claim must include 
abnormal as well as normal actions on the part of works 
personnel and visitors. 


The contractor is under an obligation to provide the client 
with test certificates for all lifting tackle, including wire ropes 
and shackles, and for steam boilers, air receivers, air-hydraulic 
accumulators, and tanks to which compressed air is fed for 
any purpose. 


Care of Boilers 


Boiler stop valves should preferably be provided with a 
built-in means for padlocking when closed. Blow-down valves 
must be fitted with a trapping device preventing the removal 
of the key unless the valve is closed. When a number of 
boilers discharge into the same blow-down pit, a single key 
must fit all the valves, and only one boiler can consequently 
be blown down at a time. In view of the lack of co- 
ordination of blow-down valve and key sizes, it is often neces- 
sary to make a composite key to satisfy this requirement, and 
the standardisation of leading dimensions and key sizes by 
the manufacturers would render considerable service to industry 
generally. 


In annular jacket boilers on water gas and producer gas 
plants, a point of particular importance is the need to safe- 
guard the boiler against loss of water by leakage through the 
blow-down valve or by failure of the valve to close. At 
Sydenham, safety is secured by the provision of two blow- 
down valves in each boiler blow-down connection, a practice 
which has been applied to all boiler plant. The inner valve 
is always opened first and closed last, so that the major wire- 
drawing of the steam when opening and closing the blow- 
down valves takes place through the outer valve, which can 
be changed if necessary at any time, while the boiler is under 
steam. 

Access to the stage floor of horizontal retort houses by 
road transport simplifies immensely the task of handling 
materials for setting renewals and general repairs. 


Appearance and working conditions in mess-rooms, engine 
rooms, and underground pits are considerably improved by 
the use of glazed tiling, which makes for easier maintenance 
of the plant and building, better lighting, and greater resis- 
tance to deterioration. 


Servicing of lighting points must be easy to effect, consistent 
with good lighting distribution, and in some cases lowering 
gear or service platforms may be justified. Electric lights 
should preferably be fed from a source independent from the 
power supply to the building, so that repairs to electrical 
plant, or tripping of the power supply, will not affect the 
lighting system. Windows should be arranged with opening 
sections for cleaning from the inside, and window cleaning 
platforms provided. Gutters and roof glazing should have 
provided gangways and water supplies for cleaning purposes. 

Concrete floors should receive suitable treatment when new 
to prevent the formation of dust, and particular attention 
Should be devoted to the provision of non-slip surfaces at 
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any point where personnel will be exposed to danger from 
insecure foothold. 

These notes may perhaps be brought to a fitting close by 
the mention of the following points which have been applied 
in the Kent Suburban Division, but which have not received 
direct attention in the paper. 

Valve pits have been covered in to carry road traffic by 
concrete ‘boards’ 9 in. wide by 4 in. thick, butting together 
and shaped to form 1 in. wide ventilation openings between 
them. Flexibility in size of pit and ease in the supply of 
covers are obtained, while weight is not a serious drawback 
and removal is simple. 

Reliable starting of internal combustion engines can be 
obtained by means of the cartridge starter, which fires a slow- 
burning powder charge to spin the engine for approximately 
one revolution, the engine inertia and the accelerating force 
applied being arranged to ensure that abet two to three 
revolutions take place at high speed. This fitting has been 
applied to a gas-driven district booster at Crayford holder 
station with very good results and removes the need for 
electric batteries, compressed air starting equipment, or heavy 
hand cranking of engines within its capacity to start. No 
attention beyond storage of cartridges in a dry place is re- 
quired. 

Aluminium alloys have been employed for handrailing and 
roofing purposes, but a more exacting task for these alloys 
has been their application to purifying grids, in which extruded 
T-section bars are bolted together with aluminium spacers and 
cadmium-plated steel bolts. In all these applications they are 
functioning satisfactorily, but the economics of the position 
have not yet been adequately tested. They are expensive in 
first cost, and some time must elapse before their resistance 
to the unusual conditions to which they are being exposed can 
be reliably assessed. 

Serious wear has been experienced. on pump rods handling 
hot ammoniacal liquor, characterised by the rapid scoring of 
the surfaces passing through the gland. Vertical pumps have 
been adopted as standard at Sydenham, and this has facilitated 
the fitting of a tar seal on the gland, which has been found 
to improve the life of gland packing and to reduce to a 
marked extent the scoring of the rods. One maker now fits 
tar seals to liquor pumps to order, and the modification has 
removed the need for special rods for this duty, mild steel 
giving very satisfactory service. 

Finally I should like to express my sincere thanks to the 
South Eastern Gas Board for permission to deliver this 
paper, and to the River Wear Commissioners, Cement and 
Concrete Association, Northern Aluminium Company, 
Aluminium Development Association, and Preload (Great 
Britain), Ltd., for the illustrations of concrete and aluminium 
alloy construction which appear in the paper. I should also 
like to thank Mr. T. W. Gibson, Engineer of the Kent Subur- 
ban Division, for his assistance in a subject which he has 
always considered to be of major importance in gasworks 
practice, and my other colleagues and friends in the Division 
for their helpful suggestions and advice during its preparation. 


DISCUSSION 


The Chairman, Lieut.-Col. J. A. Gould, said the paper 
might be called a really good mixed grill. When the author 
gave a paper to the Eastern District in October, 1946, it was 
a highly specialised one dealing with the application of the 
Lockheed principle to the automatic operation of a car- 
buretted water gas plant. On the presemt occasion he had 
shown remarkable catholicity in the subjects dealt with and 
had applied his theoretical and practical engineering knowledge 
and observant mind to many aspects of engineering met with 
on a gasworks. It was seen from his references to pre-stressed 
concrete that he kept himself well informed of latest engineer- 
ing developments and of new methods and materials the use 
of which might help to improve tthe life of plant and keep costs 
down. These considerations must be constantly exercising the 
minds of engineers nowadays. 

Mr. E. O. Rose (Divisional Engineer, Tottenham Division, 
Eastern Gas Board) remarked that reference was made in the 
paper to the problems raised by tthe impossibility of providing 
standby units to mechanical gear built as an integral part to 
continuously operating plant such as water gas generators and 
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vertical retorts. While agreeing that design must be aimed at 
providing the necessary qualities of long life, he emphasised 
that all tthe care of the designer could be of little avail unless 
it was supported by an adequate system of planned mainten- 
ance. Am automatic water gas generator could, for example, 
operate continuously for 11 months each year. With a stop- 
page of one shift per week for inspection and running repairs, 
and one month’s overhaul in the summer, no involuntary stop- 


pages should occur. It might be necessary at the annual 


overhaul to discard parts that were not completely worn out, 
but the extra cost of spares involved was as nothing to the cost 
of a breakdown. The same principle applied to almost any 
piece of mechanical plant and he felt that much more could 
be done in this direction in many works. He had been sur- 
prised to find, for instance, in two works that had come into 
his Division, that in both cases two small manual water gas 
sets had been installed in duplication without the idea of run- 
ning them simultaneously even being entertained. On the 
other hand, in one of his old works, reliance was placed 
throughout the whole winter period on the operation of a 
single small water gas set, opportunity being taken to carry 
out re-lining in the brief respite in load in the days immediately 
following Christmas and at the Easter week-end. 


Cost of Alumimum 


The author had introduced the use of aluminium for struc- 
tural purposes. His own experience had been that for general 
roof work it was approximately 50% more expensive than 
steel. He had been able to use it with advantage, however, 
when he wanted a swing gate with a 24 fit. leaf to close a 
roadway. He had a feeling that aluminium alloy sheeting 
could be used to advantage in such corrosive situations as the 
casings of oxide elevators. He was having some experiments 
carried out and he wondered if the author could give any 
information on the use of aluminium alloys under such 
conditions. 

The author had a section in his paper dealing with the 
drawing office and had levelled some criticism at it. He did 
not make it quite clear, however, whether his troubles had 
been with the contractors’ drawing office only or whether he 
included that of his own undertaking. The operative words 
were ‘drawing office.’ He agreed that a drawing office by 
itself, as an isolated unit, could be the cause of considerable 
trouble and ill-feeling. On ithe other hand, a drawing office 
somewhere or other in the system could not be dispensed with. 
In his view, the only satisfactory solution to the problem of 
the construction of capital works was the formation, at the 
appropriate operational level, of a properly constituted con- 
structions department. Such a department must operate under 
a specially trained engineer whose time was fully devoted to 
its operation. It must have competent engineers—mechanical, 
civil, and electrical—and also an architect, all actually working 
at drawing boards themselves and in constant touch with the 
work. It also needed an experienced operational engineer on 
its staff and outside supervisers to control the work. Such a 
department was expensive and must be placed either at group, 
divisional, or even area level. In the past, too many under- 
takings had been satisfied to leave the construction of new 
plant to contractors, depending on a few hours conversation to 
put over their requirements. He agreed with the author that 
the contractor was not generally able to accumulate, in his 
drawing office, sufficient experience on problems of mainten- 
ance and operation. Gas undertakings must therefore put 
themselves into a position to state and set down clearly exactly 
what they wanted. 

Dealing with some details of the paper, he said he liked 
the author’s coal wagon illustrated in the paper and asked 
whether this was used internally only. He gathered from some 
Australian engineers who visited this country last year that all 
their coal wagons were hopper bottomed. If only British 
Railways could be persuaded to do the same thing! 

With regard to electrical requirements, he said he had 
banned steel conduit entirely in the works except for stores 
and offices. As an alternative, as long as there was no 
ammonia present, Pyrotenax was cheap and made a very clean 
and presentable job. 

As regards starter equipment for electrical motors, sequence 
control in large conveyor systems where alternative routing was 
possible became very complicated, and he had recently gone 
in for grouped starters of the panel type completely, so that 
the whole conveyor system was controlled from one point. 

On the question of painting, he emphasised that the secret 
of satisfactory work was a clean start. He had a great prefer- 
ence for phosphoric acid pickled steel and it was annoying to 
find that so few contractors were in a position to supply 
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pickled steel plates at a reasonable cost. Only one or two con- 
tractors supplying the gas industry had pickling plants at their 
works. The others had to send the steel away and as soon as 
transport came into the matter the price went up considerably. 
He had recently been experimenting with pickling in situ with 
a material called ‘Genelite.’ It had only been in use for a 
little over six months but there was a remarkable difference 
between surfaces that had been treated and those which had 
not. 

Mention was made in the paper of windows, but why must 
daylight be mixed up with ventilation. There need not be 
any connection. If these two functions were separately pro- 
vided for, windows need not be made to open and concrete 
frames or glass bricks could be employed. That would save 
a lot of maintenance, painting, and renewals. 

Mr. L. J. Clark (Assistant to Chief Engineer, North Thames 
Gas Board) welcomed the paper because of its refreshing out- 
look and the fact that it brought to the notice of gas engineers 
developments in other fields of engineering which might be 
applied with advantage in the gas industry. The gas industry 
seemed to involve so many aspects that the engineers in it had 
to be almost jacks of all trades, and therefore they derived 
great advantage from making use of developments in other 
industries. On the other hand, there were pitfalls which came 
with this advantage. Many new materials were being devel- 
oped and there was ofiten a fashion with them, but in all cases 
they were not fully appropriate to the gas industry. There- 
fore, a paper such as this, in which the author had given the 
benefit of his own experience, was invaluable. Many other 
experiences could be added to those mentioned in the paper 
in the use of various materials to prevent corrosive attack, such 
as silicon and austenitic iron, vitreous enamel, rubber, &c., 
particularly in handling oxide, and in this connection they 
should not hesitate to make known their failures in experi- 
menting with new materials. Very often the same kind of 
experiment was repeated at different works and the same 
mistakes or failures were made. Too often only the successes 
were heard of. With this ever-widening horizon of technical 
development one sometimes wondered where ome was going. 
Things were becoming so complex and it was a matter of doubt 
whether it was always possible accurately to assess some of 
these things and arrive at a true judgment. This ever-increasing 
complexity had worried production engineering specialists for 
some time and a great deal of attention was now being given 
to a subject which had become known as simplification, in 
which all possible frills and refinements were eliminated and 
the variety of finished products and plant reduced to a 
minimum. 

In regard to the author’s comments on drawing office prac- 
tice, he felt that that was a very good place to start off with 
simplification. It could be applied to small details of plant 
and gradually extended up to the larger unit. He felt that in 
the gas industry it was necessary to get down to, he would not 
say standardisation of units of carbonising and elevating plant, 
but simplified units in which all unnecessary refinements were 
cut out. 


Importance of Lubrication 


The author had mentioned lubrication several times and 
methods to be adopted to ensure as perfect a system as 
possible. He wondered if it was always realised how important 
this question of lubrication really was. During the war, the 
Admiralty found that 80% of failures of machinery was due to 
bad lubrication. It was not always the lubrication equip- 
ment; it was sometimes the people responsible for the lubrica- 
tion who were at fault,'and one could be very much more 
certain of good lubrication if it was taken out of the hands 
of the process operators and given to a man whose sole func- 
tion was to carry out lubrication. 

The possibilities of pre-stressed concrete had been mentioned 
in the paper, but it was a fact that pre-stressed concrete 
would not succeed unless the quality of the concrete itself was 
extremely good, and it was sometimes difficult to impress 
those concerned that it must be at least 50% stronger than 
normal concrete in compressive strength to ensure that the full 
advantage of pre-stressing was obtained. 

Mr. T. A. Butler (Chief Mechanical Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Division, South Eastern Gas Board) said that due to 
their lack of experience in the working of plants over long 
periods, many manvfacturers of equipment did not fully appre- 
ciate the maintenance problems which confronted a gas 
engineer. This made it mecessary to ensure that the full 
intention of the designer was recognised by the supplier, that 
good workmanship was put into the job, and that suitable 
materials were used. These requirements could successfully 
be met when periodical examinations of the work were made 
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‘by competent inspectors during fabrication, and on completion 
at the makers’ works. For this punpose an inspection staff 
was formed in the South Metropolitan Company in 1926, and 
this continued to operate in the Metropolitan Division of the 
South Eastern Gas Board. It had been the policy first to 
inspect the works of any firm wishing to be included in the 
company’s list of contractors, before an order was placed. The 
object of this was to ascertain the type of work which the 
particular firm would be best suited to undertake. Suitability 
or otherwise of the firm was based on the type and number 
of machine tools and gauging facilities available, general lay- 
out of the plant for production purposes, staff employed, 
stocks of material carried, and an assessment of workmanship. 
It was the function of the inspection staff to ensure that com- 
ponents, sub-assemblies, and entire plants supplied by con- 
tractors were correct to drawings and specifications, and that 
the best workmanship, materials, and delivery were obtained. 
An inspector’s knowledge of gasworks requirements enabled 
him to act as a liaison between the contractor and the engi- 
neers of the Division, and to settle constructional and technical 
queries that might arise. The co-operation possible could be 
of assistance to both parties, as faults detected during produc- 
tion were easier to rectify at that stage than when the whole 
work had been completed. Insistence that the dimensions of 
components should be accurate to the prescribed limits secured 
ease of erection on site, and determined inspection was a very 
necessary Means to this end. 

Inspection also included the mechanical testing of material 
in certain classes of work which required such tests in accord- 
ance with British Standard Specifications. Standard proprietary 
machines or components were not usually inspected during 
manufacture, but a point was made of witnessing at the 
maker’s works functional tests of pumps, engines, turbines, 
cranes, lifting tackle, &c., to make certain that they were 
capable of performing the specified duty in a satisfactory 
manner. Progress of the work, which was very important in 
these days of protracted delivery, was also the concern of the 
inspection staff, and the personal contacts established were 
invaluable in obtaining material in time to meet the require- 
ments of the gas undertaking. 

Should a finm find it necessary to sub-contract part of an 
order, approval had to be obtained and the work was inspected 
at the sub-contractor’s premises. Objection had never been 
raised by firms of repute to this system of inspection. Visits 
to firms were so arranged that the travelling of inspectors was 
teduced to a minimum. The expenditure involved in connec- 
tion with efficient inspection was small when compared with 
the advantageous results obtained. 


Use of Alloy Steels 


Commenting briefly on the use of some of the materials 
mentioned in the paper, Mr. Butler said that on account of 
their mechanical properties and resistance to chemical attack, 
the use of alloy steels in selected applications was rapidly 
extending. A point which should be borne in mind in con- 
nection with the use of stainless steels was that galvanic 
corrosion might arise when ithey were in contact with metals 
of a higher potential, notably brass or bronze, and in the 
presence of a liquid capable of conducting an electric current. 
There had been instances in which the introduction of certain 
grades of stainless steel in hydraulic machinery had resulted 
in severe pitting. Staybrite F.D.P. steel having a negligible 
potential difference between it and the bronze, was substituted, 
and this eliminated the galvanic corrosion. Where the use of 
Stainless steel was contemplated it was advisable to consult 
the steelmakers, giving them full particulars of the conditions 
under which it was to be used. Monel metal tubes of light 
gauge replacing the liquor distributing mild steel pipes of 
the revolving spreads in tower scrubbers had given excellent 
results. The spindles of suction and delivery valves of pumps 
handling hot ammoniacal liquor were subject to corrosion plus 
erosion. Their life had been much prolonged by fitting them 
with light monel protective sleeves. Monel H.D. fasteners had 
been found a very durable alternative to the vulcanised joints 
of coke conveying belts. 

The suitability of aluminium alloys for general building 
sundries such as window frames, roof lights, and rain water 
goods in the atmosphere of industrial towns had been 
adequately proved by experience. There was little knowledge 
of their durability in gasworks plant where they would be 
exposed to condensate, unpurified gases, and other products 
of the process, and the time seemed opportune for some varied 
Practical trials to be made on a small scale under these condi- 
lions before extensive use was made of this materia] in gas- 
works structures in circumstances where serious consequences 
could arise from premature failure. 
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‘Mild steel was employed extensively on gasworks and in 
many cases it would be costly and impracticable to attempt to 
use a substitute material. Reference had boen made to the 
vulnerability of mild steel to corrosion, and nowhere was this 
more serious than in positions where steelwork was exposed 
to hot steam-laden atmosphere containing traces of acid gases. 
In this particular atmosphere there seemed to be no protective 
coating that would last in good condition for any reasonable 
period of time. This even applied to the newer types of painits 
based on chlorinated rubber or synthetic resin vehicles. Some 
success had been claimed by the railway authorities for the use 
of paints heavily loaded with metal powders—such as 
aluminium or zinc—to protect the underside steelwork of 
bridges which had to withstand somewhat similar conditions, 
the metallic powder presumably being sacrified to the corrosive 
agents and thereby protecting the underlying steel. Perhaps a 
solution to some of the unsolved problems of the gas industry 
of mild steel protection might lie along such lines, and it 
would be of interest to experiment with this type of paint as it 
became commercially available. In most of the other varied 
conditions existing on a gasworks, reasonably good protection 
could be afforded by painting steelwork in the manner 
described in the paper. 


Painting Contact Services 


The author had given practical examples of types of steel- 
work construction which avoided narrow gaps een com- 
posite members, thus making all surfaces accessible for paint- 
ing. It was of equal importance that the contact surfaces of 
all structural steelwork should be coated with red lead paint, 
and the system of inspection he had described during fabrica- 
tion ensured that this was carried out. It was also ified 
that all sheets used for gasholder construction should be 
pickled by the phosphoric acid process, and this ensured that 
future painting was carried out on tthe best possible surface. 
It was also very important where sheets of light gauge were 
concerned that the pickling should reveal surface blemishes 
and thus enable the actual thickness of metal to be ascer- 
tained. The sheets were inspected in batches after treatment. 
There had been occasions when out of a batch of 10-gauge 
sheets offered for examination, about 30% had failed to pass 
inspection. 

The droppings of fine damp breeze from coke conveying 
belts were very corrosive and the design of the plant should 
aim at reducing to a minimum steelwork located below the 
belt. \As a protective measure, hard cast iron lining tiles in 
coke chutes gave good service. When suitably arranged, 3 in. 
thick tiles 10 in. by 7 in. and 9 in. by 6 in. could be employed 
for lining chutes of any width. It was not necessary to carry 
a large variety of spares if these two sizes were used as much 
as possible. Each tile was held in place by a central counter- 
sunk bolt, permitting rapid replacement of the tile when worn. 

In connection with concrete foundations on established gas- 
works, it was important that a proper survey of the subsoil 
should be made not only with reference to the mechanical 
aspect of pile driving and load carrying capacity, but also in 
regard to its chemical nature. Sites mear gasworks had fre- 
quently been the dumping ground for waste products such as 
spent lime from purifiers and refuse matter from other 
chemical processes. Even if the ground was not of this nature 
it might still contain chemical substances which, like those 
artificially accumulated as mentioned, might cause buried 
concrete to deteriorate and eventually fail. The active 
materials were usually the sulphate of calcium and magnesium. 
Where the composition of the soil indicated a possibility of 
such deterioration, one of the special cements resistant to such 
attack should be employed. 


Cold Repairs 


Reference was then made to the use of the ‘ Metalock’ 
process of making cold repairs to cracked or fractured castings. 
The method consisted of inlaying a series of serrated keys 
made from high tensile alloy, into correspondingly shaped slots 
cut transversely across the fracture. The keys were driven in 
by means of a pneumatic hammer. Since the alloy selected 
was of higher tensile strength than that of the casting, it was 
generally possible to restore the latter to at least its original 
strength. If the fracture also required sealing to prevent 
leakage, holes were drilled and tapped between the keys on the 
line of fracture and alloy studs were inserted tangent to each 
other and cold worked to fill the crack. This process was 
recommended where welding was impracticable and it could 
be carried out at site with the minimum dismantling of plant. 
This work was undertaken by the ‘ Metalock’ Casting Repair 
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Service and he himself had had ample proof of the claims for 
this method of repair. 

Mr. W. Morland Fox (W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd.) referred 
to the use of aluminium sheeting in the U.S.A. He said it 
stood up to corrosion very well and, of course, was very much 
lighter than galvanised sheeting or asbestos. On a second 
occasion, in Australia, he saw a small works where they were 
building ground level purifiers out of pre-cast concrete slabs 
which were either 4 fit. by 4 fit., 5 ft. by 5 ft., or 6 fit. by 6 ft. 
They were not pre-stressed but were very well reinforced. The 
slabs were simply bolted together with high tensile bolts at the 
joints, and a certain amount of grooving was allowed for run- 
ning in mastic or some jointing compound. This was being 
done in Australia in smaller undertakings which were in one 
of the large groups and quite extensive pressures were 
employed. He believed they were working up to 20 in. with- 
out any leakage. 


The Author’s Reply 


Mr. Herbert, replying to the discussion, said he had had no 
personal experience of the use of aluminium alloys for oxide 
elevators, mentioned by Mr. Rose but, on the face of it, they 
should prove as good as mild steel. But aluminium alloys 
were not particularly good in the presence of bog ore. That 
was the experience he had had and he did not know whether 
it was due to the bog ore alone or the bog ore plus gas. It 
was, however, a fact that he had discovered that sections in 
castings deteriorated very much more rapidly than the extruded 
type and as aluminium sheet would, in some degree, have a 
resemblance to the extruded alloy he felt it would give better 
service than castings. It was a question of intimacy of contact 
with the material in the ore and the deterioration would not be 
so serious in a casing exposed more to the atmosphere than 
when handling the material itself. 

The hopper bottom coal wagon was for internal use only and 
no attempt had been made to put it on the main line. It was 
something of an experiment although similar bodies had been 
used before. The axle oil boxes showed an appreciable advan- 
tage and if the whole matter could be discussed with the 
Railway Clearing House it should be possible to put such 
wagons on the main lines. \At present it was necessary to 
comply with various Rules and Regulations regarding security 
of doors, &c., quite apart from the auestion of the strength 
of the frame. The railway authorities were very fond of 
bogey wagons, but they used hopper wagons for handling their 
railway ballast, and he saw no reason why something of the 
same. kind should not be done for coal in spite of the fact 
that the truck might hold a little less than the ordinary 
standard truck now used on the railways. 


He agreed with what had been said in regard to windows 
in concrete frames and fixed, but the cleaning auestion came 
in. The reason for having windows that opened was solely a 
question of cleaning them outside. It was common practice 
with railway signal boxes to have a platform running round 
so that the windows could be cleaned outside and something 
of that kind would have to be done if the windows were fixed. 

He agreed with Mr. Clark’s remarks almost without excep- 
tion. In regard to steam generated by the boiler when the 
set was off, he would not care to auestion Mr. Clark’s experi- 
ence on that subject. All he would say was that at Sydenham 
they had had to blow considerable quantities of steam away 
from the safety valve when plant was on standby. On the 
question of an alternative means of power supply. where 
electric power was used universally there might be a time when 
the amount of work on the plant was such that it would 
be convenient to be able to start up another power unit using 
a different fuel, and it had been more or less common to 
provide a gas driven power set or a diesel driven standby set 
when the normal set would be either electric or steam. There 
might be cases in which there were special reasons for doing 
this. 

The type of inspection described by Mr. Butler was some- 
thing that had been done in the Metropolitan Division for a 
long time. Monel liquor plant was new to him but he had 
tried monel pump rods. He had not had the opportunity to 
try aluminium window frames, but provided they were kept 
away from the liquor plant he thought they should be satis- 
factory. Painting before assembly was something that should 
be taken in hand seriously because otherwise there could be 
a great deal of trouble. Referring to what had been said as 
to the use of aluminium sheeting, he said that this sheeting 
had been tried at the Sevenoaks works on purifying acid and 
over a period of some months the material seemed to be doing 
very well but only time could tell whether it would be perma- 
nently satisfactory. 
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Mr. C. Stott (Deputy Chief Engineer, South Eastern Gas 
Board) proposing a vote of thanks to the author, said the 
paper was a mine of information and had been presented in 
such a manner as to form a strong reminder that detailed 
finality in any branch of technology was never reached. There 
were a few aspects which had not been stressed in the discus- 
sion. As the author had emphasised, whenever circumstances 
allowed, a balanced proportion of standby plant should be 
installed in order that requisite attention in the form of main- 
tenance and servicing could be given. Where the provision of 
standby plant was not feasible, in order to reduce the liability 
of breakdown to the absolute minimum it was necessary to 
analyse in detail the maintenance problem which was presented 
and thus.assess the required frequency and extent of every 
detail of repair and renewal. This method of analysis gave 
an accurate measure of the service required and so made 
possible the most effective use of maintenance labour. An 
example from the paper illustrated this point. It was stated: 
‘The disadvantages of these machines are serious under con- 
tinuous operation, in that lubrication is difficult and heavy and 
uneven wear of the pins and links is experienced, leading to 
unequal stretch and tracking of the conveyor.’ This disadvan- 
tage was well known and experience showed that such a con- 
veyor running for, say, 20 hours a day under unfavourable 
conditions would, unless systematic maintenance was adopted, 
reach an extremely unreliable operative condition in less than 
a year. For a conveyor 440 ft. long, the chain could be num- 
bered off in 44 10-fit. sections, and one section could be with- 
drawn weekly for dismantling. The rollers, trunnion pins, tie 
bars, bushes, and links were cleaned up, examined and 
replaced where agreed tolerances were exceeded. In this way 
the conveyor was kept in an average condition which ensured 
reliable working and the man-hours necessary to cover the 
maintenance work could be readily assessed and _ allotted. 
Similarly, in all phases of work, an assessment of the detailed 
routine maintenance required to ensure reliability could be 
made and the necessary labour strength computed. 


Piling and Foundations 


The author was right when he supported the modern exten- 
sion of reinforced concrete construction. In view of the heavy 
loading imposed by modern compact plants on foundations, 
and the necessity of avoiding differential settlement, it was 
imperative that the strictest attention should be given to all 
piling and foundation work. It was essential that trial bore- 
holes should be taken, sufficient in number and depth to 
present a reasonably accurate picture of the ground condi- 
tions concerned. This picture could only be considered com- 
plete when the physical properties of the soils encountered 
were known. Mr. Butler had referred to the deleterious effects 
of ground water, containing sulphates, on Portland cement. 
The effect of sulphate in soil surrounding concrete depended, 
of course, on the concentration of the sulphate in the ground 
water and the ease with which this water had access to the 
surface and interior of a concrete mass. Under such condi- 
tions the ability of reinforced concrete, fabricated from Port- 
land cement, to resist attack depended solely on the texture of 
the surface presented and that explained why well matured 
pre-cast piles of good workmanship could resist low con- 
centrations satisfactorily. Where the sulphate content of 
ground water rose to 0.5%, some form of sulphate resisting 
cement should be used. Aluminous cement was completely 
immune to attack, but the economic effect of using a cement 
which was four times more costly had to be considered. A 
super-sulphate cement manufactured in Belgium was imported 
into this country under the name of ‘ Sealithor’ and its price 
was similar to that of Portland cement. A sulphate resisting 
Portland cement was now available at an additional orice of 
about 30s. per ton, and it was considered proof against sul- 
phate concentrations of 0.5%. The Americans had used a 
sulphate resisting cement for five years. The Cement Market- 
ing Board was also producing a sulphate resisting cement. 
The point was, however, that these sulphate resisting cements 
were of comparatively recent introduction in this country and 
consequently the results of field work were not yet available. 
In cases of doubt, it seemed that the answer was the use of 
aluminous cement. 


Mr. W. E. Medhurst (Technical Assistant to the Area Distri- 
buting Engineer, South Eastern Gas Board) seconded the vote 
of thanks and said the paper would be valuable as a text book. 
He happened to know that quite a number of students taking 
their Higher Course (Manufacturing) were awaiting the publi- 
cation of the paper so that they could study it and keep it 
for reference. 
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Group General Manager, Leeds Group, North Eastern Gas Board 


T the time of writing this address, the gas industry has 

been nationalised nine months and it can truthfully be 

said, so far as we in the North Eastern area are con- 
cerned, that any fears or trepidation we had about nationalisa- 
tion were unfounded, as the change-over has taken place with 
such smoothness as to be hardly noticeable and its beneficial 
effects have already become very apparent. 


Coal and its Relation to Carbonisation 


Coal and its relation to carbonisation is a subject very 
near to us all and therefore no apology is made for including 
it in my Presidential Address. In a rough way, we can 
classify coals for carbonising purposes as good, bad, or 
indifferent, and from experience we have no difficulty in placing 
well-known coals under one of these headings but, on the other 
hand, would find it difficult to put a quantitative value to the 
various classifications, and it is at this point, in my opinion, 
that it becomes clear that classification and evaluation are 
highly necessary, as an essential step in the assessment of 
carbonising results, one works with another, i.e., works receiv- 
ing superior coals to suit special carbonising conditions, and 
works equipped to deal with the lower grades of coal. 


The gas industry purchases approximately 13% of the total 
deep-mined coal produced in the country and therefore I think 
it right to assume that eventually our industry will persuade 
the National Coal Board to give us the coals best suited for 
our particular purpose. Here, I would emphasise that in the 
best interests of the nation, coals rich in by-products should be 
reserved for those capable of getting the best results out of 
them, but this scientific handling should not be a reason for 
unduly increasing the price. 


In my opinion, the basis of any evaluation should be on the 
simplest lines ; complicated evaluation tests should be avoided 
unless they can be proved to provide essential information 
which has not afterwards to be ‘ interpreted.’ 

The first step in coal evaluation should be to classify all 
coals with regard to their properties—suitable or otherwise— 
for carbonisation, and fortunately this information is available 
in Survey Paper No. 58 of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which is based on volatile matter and coke 
characteristics. Usually, a swelling coal with a volatile content 
over 30% isa good gas coal ; on the other hand, a non-swelling 
coal with a high volatile content is generally a poor gas coal. 
This generalisation refers to bituminous coals and not cannels. 


With regard to using volatile matter as a basis of evalua- 
tion, this method is unreliable, because volatile matter and 
gaseous thermal yield do not appear to have any fixed 
relationship and coals having a high volatile matter can be 
very inferior gas coals. From coal test plant results covering 
the yearly averages of 20 different coals analysed over six 
separate years, we find variations in ratios as follows :— 


B.Th.U. gas yield per ton/Ib. volatile matter per ton of coal: 
Lowest 8,138 
Highest ... 10,420 
Variation 28% 


In any evaluation of coal, an important factor—from the 
carbonising industry’s point of view—is the coke produced 
and here again the type and quality of coke can be so much 
influenced by the system of carbonisation, temperatures, weight 
of charge comparable with size of retort, period of carbonisa- 
tion, &c., and for these reasons, it would be difficult to incor- 


* Presented at the 80th Annual Mecting in Manchester, April 28, 1950. 





porate the potential coke yield and characteristics as a standard 
having general application. 

The coal test plant at Leeds carbonises 1/100th of a ton of 
coal per charge in cast iron stop-end retorts heated to a 
temperature of 980°-1,000° C., and this was fully described by 
Mr. H. Dearniley in a paper given to the Yorkshire Junior Gas 
Association in April, 1946. This plant serves many purposes, 
evaluating the potentials of new coals, keeping a check on coal 
quality, and providing a means of investigation into problems 
connected with retort house technique. 

The results obtained from the coal test plant are more in 
keeping with the results produced in horizontal working and 
this is especially the case with regard to the calorific value of 
the gas produced, which—irrespective of the coal carbonised— 
is in the order of 620 B.Th.U. per cu-ft. plus; on the other 
hand, the coal test plant thermal yield per ton is higher than 
works practice. This I attribute to the temperature inside the 
retort being higher than that operating over the carbonising 
period in retorts on a works scale. 

From this, it is evident we have not reached the limit of 
perfection in carbonising technique on a works scale. There 
are other factors which considerably influence thermal yield, 
both on the coal test plant and works scale—such as freedom 
from foreign matter (a subject on which Dr. Lessing has written 
and spoken) and differing uniform coal sizes. These are items 
which, while usually omitted from coal evaluation, are of 
paramount importance in works practice. 


Influence of Ash 


In both systems of carbonisation—horizontals and verticals— 
the influence of ash in the original coal is probably most potent 
in its effect on the quality of the resultant coke fed to the 
producers, resulting in a reduction of heat supplied to the 
setting. I would say it is a common fault to condemn coals 
used on a particular day when carbonising results were low, 
when, on investigation, it would be found that the coals car- 
bonised on the previous day were high in ash content and the 
coke produced from these coals is the fuel being consumed 
in the producers. 

Retort temperatures after discharge are not always reliable 
guides to carbonising conditions; with an insufficiency of 
furnace gases for efficient carbonisation, it is still possible to 
appear to be maintaining satisfactory retort temperatures after 
discharge. This point has been proved beyond doubt in the 
coal test plant and, incidentally, this shows the value of such a 
plant for the investigation of carbonising problems. 

On the other hand, when coals of a low ash content have 
been carbonised on one day, it sometimes happens that they 
are followed by known inferior coals, yet unexpectedly good 
results have been registered and it is these experiences which 
give rise to much confusion and apparent conflicting behaviour 
of known coals when carbonised. 

Sulphur content in coal influences the H.S in the foul gas 
and with a high sulphur figure, there is increased anxiety 
whether the purifier boxes will handle the situation. In any 
case, costs of purification are increased, but the worst feature 
is the larger amount of organic sulphur in the town gas supply 
and a high sulphur content coal should be penalised in any 
evaluation. 

A factor having a very deleterious effect on carbonising 
results 1s the large variety of coal—both in origin and size— 
being sent to one works. Unfortunately, few works have the 
facilities for mixing or blending; consequently the coals are fed 
to the retorts not mixed but in sequence of delivery. Small 
coal follows large coal, caking varieties follow poor caking 
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coals and vice versa, but carbonising conditions cannot be 
altered to meet the speed of change. Observations made on 
our Glover-West vertical installation at Leeds have shown the 
throughput to alter as much as 20% without any alteration 
being made in the speed of the extractor mechanism, due to 
the changing characteristics of the coal. When varieties are 
too numerous, even good coals cannot be handled to the best 
advantage, but judicious allocation would help a great deal 
to reduce this evil. 

When the Gas Boards have reached maturity we may hope 
for elimination or a reduction of the excessive variety in coal 
origin and size. One has to realise the vast variety of factors, 
either in the coal itself or on the works plant, which influence 
carbonising performances. 


Accountancy 


Having dealt briefly with this subject, I should now like to 
give you a short description of the Leeds Group Accountancy 
Department. 

Before vesting day, the Leeds gas undertaking was owned by 
the Corporation and it would no doubt be as well, at this 
stage, to give you a brief outline of the split responsibilities 
between myself and the City Treasurer before May 1, 1949, in 
order that you may obtain a clear view of the present position. 

As Engineer and General Manager, I was responsible to the 
Gas Committee for the carbonisation of coal, sale of residual 
products and gas appliances, together with the distribution of 
gas—including maintenance. The City Treasurer likewise was 
responsible to the Gas Committee for the whole of the 
accountancy department, including billing, residual and fittings 
accounts, accountancy statistics, and the final preparation of the 
annual financial accounts. Many of my previous municipal 
colleagues will, I feel sure, agree with me that generally speak- 
ing the arrangement was not completely satisfactory. Financial 
details and statistical records prepared by the civic authorities 
were usually supplied too late to the Gas Engineer to serve 
any useful purpose. Difficulties in the Leeds gas undertaking 
were further caused by lack of accommodation and having 
various departments housed in different parts of the City. 

On vesting day, the Leeds Group of the North Eastern Gas 
Board was formed, comprising the following Undertakings :— 


Leeds. 

Yeadon and Guiseley. 
Calverley and Horsforth. 
Ilkley. 

Otley. 

As Leeds is the largest undertaking in the group, it was 
decided that the head office of the group should be in Leeds. 
The only accommodation available was that of the old head 
office of the gas undertaking, at Market Hall, which consisted 
of one small general office, a small typists’ office, two private 
offices and a small committee room. 

It was, of course, not possible to take over the accounts from 
the City Treasurer on May 1, and therefore the North 
Eastern Gas Board arranged with the Corporation to continue 
with the accounts on an agency basis for a period to last no 
longer than March 31, 1950. A group accountant was appointed 
in the early part of May whose responsibilities include the 
administration of the Accountancy Department. 

This was the position at the beginning of May and it was 
decided that priority should be given to two major problems, 
ie., local group accommodation and the immediate preparation 
of an accountancy organisation. 

In August last, we were advised that an old school, pre- 
viously used by the administration section of the Leeds civic 
catering authority, was shortly to become vacant. Our appli- 
cation for the tenancy was placed before the appropriate com- 
mittee and granted. Slight alterations were proceeded with 
and the first floor of the building was completed in time for 
occupation in December. 

In September, notice was given to the Leeds Corporation to 
terminate the agency basis on December 31, 1949. In the 
meantime, continued consultations had been taking place with 
the City Treasurer for the take-over of the accounts. A time- 
table of the proposals was prepared, which commenced with 
the take-over of the payment of suppliers’ invoices, followed by 
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weekly-wages and monthly salaries ; the billing section, fittings 
and residual accounts, together with the receipt of cash, being 
finally programmed for December 31, 1949. 

By this arrangement, it was considered that the first items 
mentioned above would be taken over and the systems working 
satisfactorily before the end of the year. 


Prior to nationalisation, the Leeds Corporation had rendered 
a joint account which included electricity, gas, and water 
charges. After the nationalisation of the electricity industry, 
the Corporation continued to render a joint account for gas 
and water and the accounts were prepared by ten-register 
Burroughs machines. It was not found possible to obtain new 
machines for the mechanisation of our accounts, the only 
alternative being to obtain second-hand machines from the 
Corporation. Fortunately, all gas and electricity meter record 
books had been kept separately, and therefore no difficulty was 
experienced in the separation. Four machines were obtained 
from the Corporation. Thus we were in a position to con- 
tinue -with the billing on the same lines as hitherto, excepting 
that gas is now rendered as a separate bill. We had, however, 
considerable work preparing ‘ Adrema’ plates in time for us 
to commence billing in the early days of January. 

It had been the practice for the Leeds Corporation to accept 
joint payment of accounts at their various collecting centres and 
bank branches in the outskirts of the City. In Leeds, we have 
only one showroom and so it was not possible to take over 
completely the payment of accounts. Arrangements were 
therefore made with the Corporation for the payment of gas 
accounts to continue to be accepted by the Treasurer’s collect- 
ing centres and also continue with the payment at banks for the 
time being. It is, however, our intention to cease this practice 
immediately we have sufficient showroom accommodation in 
the centre and suburbs of Leeds. 


Avoidance of Delay 


The whole of the transfer of the accounts was completed on 
December 31, 1949, and gas accounts were billed according to 
a set programme, with the result that no delay in the delivery 
of accounts has been experienced by the consumer. It was 
also the former practice to deliver electricity, gas, and water 
accounts to consumers as a joint delivery. The electricity 
authority, after nationalisation, decided to deliver their own 
accounts, but gas and water accounts together will continue to 
be delivered by the Leeds staff of the North Eastern Gas Board. 
The Corporation will, of course, re-imburse us with thei: 
proportionate cost of delivery. 

At the present moment, wages for the Leeds undertaking are 
being made up and paid at six different centres, under the 
control of the works manager or departmental head. This 
position has given a little trouble in the past, as different inter- 
pretations have been placed on workers’ conditions and rates of 
pay and therefore provision has been made at the new group 
offices for a wages section to make up and pay all wages for 
the whole of the Leeds undertaking, which will be under the 
control of a sectional head. It is the intention at an early 
date to centralise all preparation of wages throughout the group 
at the new offices. 


So far as the financial organisation is concerned, it has been 
split into two distinct heads, i.e., expenditure and statistical 
control, and income control—the former to have charge of all 
expenditure, including wages and costing, both internal and 
external. Under expenditure control are four sectional heads, 
viz. : Suppliers’ invoices, statistics, wages, and costing. These 
sectional heads are to be responsible to expenditure control 
for their staff and duties allocated under sectional control. 

The income control takes charge of all income, including 
billing and the rendering of all accounts. 


I have given very briefly the broad elements affecting the 
change-over of the accounts from the Leeds City Treasurer, 
but it is not possible in the time available to give a full and 
detailed report of all the various points which have had to be 
covered. From the experience we have gained so far, however, 
it is possible for the management to have financial details of 
the group’s working at a far earlier date than hitherto, which 
has materially assisted in better control. 
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Ever since 1913 “ PERMAC,” the original 
Metal-to-Metal Jointing, has been holding 
up difficult joints in Gas Works and on 
Coke Oven Plants all over the world. 
Equally suitable for any joint—steam, 
water, gas, oil, benzol, ammonia, etc.— 
screw pipe or flange. 
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The number of prepayment consumers 
in the Leeds group is 109,981 and 65,168 
ordinary consumers, giving a total of 
175,149 consumers in the group. 


General Remarks 


It was the declared policy of the 
‘make 


| haste slowly,’ yet at the same time not 


| means the strangulation of 
| initiative,’ but I feel sure that the gas 





to cause unmecessary uneasiness in the 
minds of its personnel. I feel it was 
appreciated by the board that unless 
great care was taken, the fatal mistake 
might be made whereby a centralised 
administration was created, which might 
become an impersonal bureaucracy in- 
sensitive to local needs and grievances, 
and while the axiom ‘Divide and 
Govern’ is a capital motto, I am sure the 
one which has been adopted, namely, 
‘Unite and Lead,’ is a better one. 

Even the most optimistic among us 
could not visualise such a smooth take- 
over and it reflects credit on those 
responsible for the inauguration of the 
organisation which, it can truthfully be 
said, is set on a sure foundation on 
which we can build. I do not wish it 
to be thought that we had no difficul- 
tties—we had our ‘teething troubles,’ but 
these were faced up to and by co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of all concerned, 
were overcome. 

Mr. G. E. Currier, M.B.E., Deputy 
Chairman of the North Eastern Gas 
Board, in his address to the Yorkshire 
Juniors in October, 1949, made reference 
to the human factor and it is pleasing 
to record the favourable impression 
made on all grades of employees by the 
visits of the full board to various groups 
within the area. These were not merely 
formal visits but a genuine endeavour 
made to appreciate the problems of the 


| gas industry at all levels. 


Remote control may be a satisfactory 
means of running machinery, but it will 
always be a bad way of managing men. 
With this in view, every endeavour has 
been made to settle labour problems on 
the spot and so prevent mole hills be- 
coming mountains, and the happy rela- 
tions which exist between the North 


| Eastern Gas Board and the trade union 
| representatives on the Joint Industrial 


Council augur well for the future. 
We often hear that nationalisation 
* personal 


engineer has still and will continue to 
have that personal pride in his job which 


| has always been the outstanding feature 


of the gas industry and which, some- 
times at the expense of great personal 


| sacrifice, worked to an end which has 
| bomne its reward, if not financially, cer- 


tainly morally in the universally-known 


| slogan ‘Gas Never Fails.’ 





' 





I feel sure that whatever form of cen- 
tralisation may be formed over the years, 
tthe voice of the engineer in charge will 
always be heard making suggestions for 
improvements in his own undertaking 
and for the development of the industry 
generally to which, if I may say so, the 
controlling body will be wise to listen. 

The fruits of great achievement are 
derived from tiny seeds, sown in fertile 
ground. 

We would not be worthy of our great 
institution if we were to allow in any 
way whatsoever the subordination of our 
knowledge and hard-gained experience 
to the fatally easy course of drifting 
and waiting for the ‘lead.’ 

-If we are to maintain the dignity and 
the high regard in which the industry has 
always been held, then it is imperative 
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that each one of us should keep to the 
forefront in the thirst for knowledge and 
the situation will be such that our 
opinion will always be sought. 

Finally, we have still many problems 
to solve and great effort on the part 
of all concerned will be needed to sur. 
mount them, but surely we have faced 
up to problems in the past and overcome 
them, and providing we keep these 
words in mind ‘There is little use in 
fighting for a cause if you are going to 
surrender at the first obstacle,’ then al] 
will be well. 


Compensation Values 


The following valuation details of two 
more composite gas and water companies 
were published by the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power on April 21. All but one 
composite company—St. Davids Gas and 
Water—have been assessed for compen- 
sation, and a total of 59 securities out 
of 62 in composite undertakings have 
required the issue of Gas stock to a 
value of £6.4 mill. The number of stocks 
of gas companies now valued amounts to 
1,701 out of 1,951. 


UNDERTAKING VALUE 
Knutsford Light and Water Cons. : 
Lighting (£100 unit) ... me £200 
Do. Lighting (£10 unit) ... ro £14 
Do. Cons. Water (£100 unit) £220 
Do. Water(£10 unit)... awe £16 
Pontypool Gas and Water 4% Deb. 
(£100 unit) men sas “ £104 
Do. 4% Red. Pref. 1970 (£100 
WEE). ass ee ane eee = =£101/13/2* 
Do. Stock (£12 unit) £20/8/- 
Do. ‘A’ (£12 unit) £20/8/- 
Do. ‘B’ (£10 unit) £12/5/- 
Do. ‘C’ (£10 unit) £12/5/- 
Do. ‘D’ (£10 unit) £12/5'- 


Proportion ascertained in accordance with 
Section 30 (1) (b) of the Act: Knutsford Light 
and Water, 41.1% ; Pontypool Gas and Water, 
87.31%. 

* The value of these securities has been deter- 
mined as the average price of issue ascertained in 
accordance with Section 25 (6) of the Act. 


It has also been announced that the 
first public sitting of the Gas Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal will be held on May 10 in 
Rooms 83 and 84, Queen Anne’s Oham- 
bers, 28, Broadway, S.W.1, commencing 
at 10.30 a.m. As previously announced 
in the Journal, the case for consideration 
by the Tribunal relates to stocks of the 
former Dudley, Brierley Hill and District 
Gas Company. 


Publications Received 


A new grey edition, the 25th Report 
of the Gas Education Committee: 1947- 
48 (Communication No. 324/155), is now 
available from the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, 17, Grosvenor Crescent, 
S.W.1, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


Useful information on portable fire 
extinguishing appliances is contained 
in Technical Booklet No. 6, published 
by the Fire Protection Association, 84, 
Queen Street, London, E.C.4. | The 
suitability of different types of appliance 
on various kinds of fires is outlined, 
and there is a handy section on the 
installation, care, and maintenance. 


The Institution of Chemical Engineers 
has published two books, ‘Symposium 
on Particle Size Analysis’ and ‘ A Prob- 
lem in Chemical Engineering Design : 
The Manufacture of Mononitrotoluene. 
These can be obtained from the Institu- 
tion at 56, Victoria Street, S.W.1, price 
£2 2s. and 15s. 6d. (post free), respec: 
tively. 
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